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4 BRIDGING CHESAPEAKE BAY. Steelwork for the great new bridge link- 
ing Sandy Point and Kent Island, Md., is being fabricated and erected by 
Bethlehem. Much progress was made in 1951. The giant steel structure, 
4.03 miles long, is to be part of an express highway between New York 
and Washington—a high-speed route that will completely bypass all cities. 


FIRST ORE FROM VENEZUELA. The first cargo of Venezuelan iron ore top 


reach this country arrived in March from Bethlehem’s mines at El Pao. 
When full production is reached, these deposits are scheduled to yield about 
3,000,000 tons annually; if necessary, this can be increased to 5,000,000 tons. 
The picture shown here was taken at Puerto de Hierro, where ore from the 
mines is stockpiled and later placed in seagoing vessels for the trip to the States. 


MAKING STEELMAKING 


SAFER. Our plant at 
Bethlehem, Pa., again 
won first place among 
the country’s large steel 
plants in the 1950-51 
safety contest held by 
the National Safety 
Council. Second place 
went to our Johnstown, 
Pa., plant. Proving 
once more that safety 
is the result of care- 
ful planning, including 
group meetings such 
as the one shown here. 





MORE CAPACITY. It is expected that Bethlehem’s steel- 
producing capacity will reach 17,600,000 net tons by 
the end of 1952—an increase of 2,600,000 tons since 
January, 1950. Many facilities for other operations 
have also been added—as, for example, this 66-in. cold- 
reduction mill, which was placed in service during 1951. 





WORLD'S PIG-IRON RECORD. 
In October a new world’s 
record for pig-iron produc- 
tion was set by blast furnace 
“H”’ at Bethlehem’s Spar- 
rows Point plant. The figure: 
56,010 tons—which exceeded 
the amount ever before pro- 
duced in one month by a 
single furnace. This was the 
fourth time the same unit 
had set a production record. 





FASTEST AMERICAN-BUILT LINERS. Constructed at Beth- 
lehem’s Quincy yard, the American ship Independence 
took to the seas in 1951. She now makes regular passenger 
runs between New York, France, and Italy. The Inde- 
pendence and a sister ship, the Constitution (also de- 
livered by Bethlehem in 1951), are the fastest commercial 
vessels ever built in this country and have outstandingly fine 
appointments for passenger comfort. If need arises, both 
can be converted to transports carrying 5,000 troops each. 
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A QUICK SKID can mean a bad accident. 
Drive carefully—and don’t forget to use 
Weed Chains. 





IT’S EASY to put on chains with Weed 
Zip-On Tire Chain Appliers. Keep a 
pair handy. 





In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 








TALKING IT OVER 





No one can accuse the United 
States of being heartless. We have al- 
ways been among the first to respond 
to appeals for help. We have doled out 
billions of dollars in both money and 
goods since World War II to nations 
all over the globe. 

We are still contributing huge 
sums to help other nations, in addition 
to spending vast amounts on our de- 
fense program. All of this imposes a 
heavy financial burden on every Amer- 
ican, so our taxpayers are justly en- 
titled to ask whether or not all the 
help we are giving is actually needed. 
More important, are those receiving 
our aid doing enough for themselves? 
Or are they taking advantage of us? 

It would certainly seem so. For 
instance, we have been sending to Eu- 
rope annually more than 30 million 
tons of coal—a product that Euro- 
peans have in abundance, if they 
would only dig it for themselves. Fur- 
thermore, we are expected to ship 40 
million tons of coal to Europe this 
year at an average cost, including 
transportation, of $22 per ton. This 
will total $880 million—which the 
American taxpayers will have to pay. 
To make the situation still worse, the 
Marshall Plan Council reports that 
Europe expects to receive from us at 
least 25 million tons of coal yearly for 
the next five years! 


* x * 


It is no wonder that Paul R. 
Porter, assistant administrator of our 
Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion, is indignant. We all should be. 
Mr. Porter said recently, “It is time 
for some plain speaking on both sides 
of the Atlantic about the failure of 
some European countries to dig from 
their own mines enough coal to meet 
European needs.” 

It is estimated that Germany 
could dig 60 million more tons yearly 
than it is producing. We are shipping 
coal to Austria, where there is plenty 
for the digging. We send coal to 
France, whose miners work on a lacka- 
daisical schedule dictated by labor 
leaders. Germany and Austria won't 
dig enough coal to take care of Italy’s 
needs, so the U.S. does the job. 


* * * 


Coal production in Europe to- 
day is lower than it was in 1938. For 
years before World War II, Great 
Britain dug enough coal for her own 
needs and exported huge quantities. 
One official estimates that British min- 
ers could dig 30 million tons more 
each year than they are now produc- 


Santa Claus too long 








By Graham Patterson 





Acme 


Porter. He recommends “plain speak- 
ing” about the European coal failure. 


ing, if they would give up the five-day 
week, and if their tax system were 
adjusted so the miners would have 
some incentive to work. As it is now, 
British miners must pay back in taxes 
a large proportion of their overtime 
wages, so they work just enough to 
“cet by” and let it go at that. 

American miners have been dig- 
ging (while American taxpayers have 
been digging into their pockets) mil- 
lions of tons of coal to make up a Eu- 
ropean shortage that would not exist if 
European miners would get to work. 

It does not make sense. Marshall 
Plan aid and other forms of economic 
assistance are “to help Europeans help 
themselves.” And in this way they have 
not been doing enough. 

The high standard of living that 
Americans enjoy was not a result of 
geography or climate or abundance of 
natural resources, but the reward of 
Americans’ energy and initiative and 
willingness to work. And this energy 
and initiative were given an outlet by 
our free enterprise system that (until 
recent socialistic trends) said to each 
citizen: “You can make of yourself 
what you will. You are limited only 
by your own industriousness and capa- 
bilities; serve your fellow men well 
and they will reward you.” 

We have what we have because 
we worked for it. Perhaps it’s time for 
our officials to suggest to our Euro- 
pean friends that they try the same 
course, that we’re willing to help those 
who help themselves but we insist that 
they do help themselves. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES NO OTHER HAIR TONIC. 


From Rosemary: It was fun seeing | | 
myself looking at me from your cover last | GIVES YO U 
week. There are few things I enjoy more 


than reading about myself, especially 
such nice things as you said in “Gold in 


A 

Young Voices” [Dec. 12]. However, I’m \ % 

a little puzzled as to why you thought | INE - Wo CH10, 
it best to sign me up with Warner Broth- 

ers. My contract says “Paramount Pic- 


tures” across the top... . 
Rosemary CLooney, New York. 





Engineer Story: This letter is writ- 

ten to commend you for “The Tragic 

Waste of Engineers” [Dec. 12]. It is a 

great satisfaction to the engineering so- 

cieties and industry when they have the 

support of the press in helping make the | 

wublic aware of the critical shortage of 

ties in the United States. ' GROOMING 
F. O. McMILLan, President, AGENT 
American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, New York. 





ee I’m one of those “150 college- 
trained engineers” at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Everyone says we should be grateful to 


be here. We would, if we could work to 2 


our fullest ability. Instead we are as- CONDITIONING HAIR TONIC 
signed insignificant jobs because (1) 


we'll only be here two years; (2) we AGENT | ACTIVE INGREDIENTS: Neatet 1955, gyemitee 
, 4 : . , ae * of essestisl sesoteretes from flaxseed 
have to pull KP, guard duty, barracks or- oil combined with essential sits ne6 on 
derly and prisoner guard; (3) the civil- aspeciaily prepared mineral of base. 
ians are afraid we'll peril their security 










SOUL Ors TRieSTOR 
and (4) as you mentioned because C0 S088, me ne ce com | 
“we're only privates and corporals.” .. . SOMTENTS: 4 FLUID Ounces 


Name WITHHELD, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


we 
4 
: 


e e Can you visualize the wealth of 
material lying dormant all over the coun- 
try—experienced engineers who do not 
possess degrees from recognized colleges? 

My field is textiles. Though I grad- 


Each application of KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 
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PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING —The golden grooming 


agent controls the hair gently... lets you comb it exactly as 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 


Subscriptions and correspondence regarding 
subscriptions should be sent to: Circulation Man- 
uger, Pathfinder Business Offices, 230 W. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Subscription price: $2.50 per year, two years 
for $4.00, and three years for $5.00 in the U.S.A. 
and Possessions; Canada and foreign countries, 
$3.50 per year. For members of the Armed Forces 
$2.00, anywhere in the world. 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


. amt * ” ° 

tioning agent gives the scalp that “waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
Changing Your Address? If you are planning feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 
to. move, allow plenty of time for us to change 

your address so that Pathfinder will arrive prompt- 
ly at your new home. Send your old and new ad- 
dress to Circulation Manager, Pathfinder Business 
Offices, 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 


5, Pa. 


When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as-one in perfect 
balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 





Editorial Offices: Pathfinder Byjilding, 1323 M ‘ 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. That’s the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 


of Kreml-groomed hair. That’s the exclusive Krem! Hair Tonic 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


. 2y.-.KREML 


Business Offices: Pathfinder, 230 W. Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Farm Journal, Inc., publishes Pathfinder and Farm 
Journal. Chairynan, Graham Patterson; President, 
Richard J. Babcock; Executive Vice-President, 
Neilson M. Mathews; Vice-Presidents, Eliott D. 
O'Dell, James V. Baily, Grover F. Fox, William 
B. Wiemers, Thomas H. Cardoff; Treasurer, Ar- 
thur H. Jenkins; Secretary, Sidney Jenkins. 


POSTMASTER: Pics*: returs undeliverable 


* copies to Pathfinder, 230 
W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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DONT “BLOW AWAY” 
YOUR HEARING! 


br) Hard nose-blowing can 


spread cold infection to the 
inner ear. May bring on ab- 

scesses .. . may damage hearing. 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mu- 
cus, lessens congestion and swelling. 
Seon you can breathe again — without 
dangerous hard nose-blowing. 














uated from two schools, college degrees 
in textiles were not awarded when I took 
my education. .. . During World War I 
I applied for a position as cotton textile 
technologist and recently I applied for 
another position in textiles. I was re- 
jected on both because Civil Service de- 
mands degrees for most positions. . 

If men like me were considered for 
their years of valuable experience it 
would release many engineers to private 
industry and the Armed Services. . . 

Name WITHHELD, ————, R.I. 


Railroad Pay: In “Railroad Fire- 
men Defy the Army” [ Nation, Nov. 14] 
you say compensation for coupling a 
train’s air hoses is “one day’s pay for a 
two-minute job.” The work now pays 95¢ 
per man for the whole day, no matter 
how many couplings are made. I have 43 
years’ service on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 


C. F. Lawson, Danvers, Mass. 


e@ @ What railroad gives a full day’s 
pay for coupling a train’s air hoses? In 
33 years’ service for such railroads as 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe and Rock Island and 
Pacific as a brakeman and conductor, I 
have never come in contact with any such 
rule. . . . Where can we obtain this 
extra compensation ? 


G. H. Catron, Eldon, Mo. 


Pay for coupling hose, now fixed at 
95¢ a day per man, varied in the past 
with each railroad—all the way from no 
pay for the job to a full day’s wage for 
each member of a three-man crew.—Ed. 


Everglades: “Disappearing Fields: 
49 years to go” [Resources, Nov. 28] 
shows the need of education concerning 
the Everglades. . . . The disappearance 
of that irreplaceable soil could have been 
prevented by correct and controlled drain- 
age and some could be saved even now 
by prompt correction of drainage meth- 
ods. Your magazine is a fine medium of 
education. 

Gertrupe K. Pirnie, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Elk vs. Beef: We read “Headache 
Herd” [ Resources, Nov. 14] with disgust. 
I think you will find that the majority 
of the people out here would not agree 
that elk is comparable to “low grade 
beef.” Usually a nice young elk provides 
better meat than a lot of the beef you 
ee 
Cora Ann Droce, Belgrade, Mont. 


Bishop’s Statement: Your com- 
ment characterizing the United States 
bishops’ statement [Nov. 28] as “a blast 
against the Government without prece- 
dent in American history” seems com- 
pletely out of order. In no instance was 
the Government referred to by the bish- 
ops. . . . Surely there is a distinction 
between a criticism of immoral practices 
on the part of elected representatives and 
a criticism of Government as such. PATH- 
FINDER’s readers will be led to believe 





that the Roman Catholic bishops of the 
United States singled out the present 
Government for a “blast.” . . . Such was 
not the case. 
Mscr. THomas J. McCartny, di- 
rector, Bureau of Information, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington, D.C. 


Students’ Paradise: I want to tell 
you how much I enjoyed your article on 
Majorca [Nov. 28]. Where do I find out 
about schedules and cost of travel to the 
island? 

Josepu L. Conroy, McCook, Neb. 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


ee Sign me up for Russian. Ger- 
man, Chinese. . . . I'll take the first boat. 
Cart Stone, Providence, R. I. 


ee Oh, to be a “student” again— 
especially in Majorca, dozing under palm 
trees, soaking up a tan... . 
Grorce Dunstan, Seattle, Wash. 


TV Clean-up? You say “Everybody 
Wants to Clean up TV” [Dec. 12]. I hope 
so. There are many like myself who will 
never purchase a TV set until better pro- 
grams are broadcast. How can any adver- 
tiser stoop so low as to use crime pro- 
grams to advertise his products? 

Let’s have vaudeville, animal shows, 
industrial films and scenic travel pictures. 
What we want is something educational, 
entertaining and that really shows talent. 


H. A. Twrninec, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


ee You ‘say critics judge Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie as outstanding TV fare 
for the whole family. What kind of sys- 
tem is this, where critics tell us what we 
want to see? 

The idea of Phonevision to solve the 
problem is ridiculous. Television is ex- 
pensive enough now. With Phonevision 
the only people who could afford it would 
be the billionaires. . . . 


Dantet L. Scuue, Boonville, N. Y- 
PATHFINDER 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Before California’s 
huge Bank of America opens a small- 
town branch, it surveys the town’s po- 
tential growth. Business may be bad, 
homes shabby and residents gloomy— 
but the bank’s experts know when a 
backward community can be made to 
boom. To learn their system, read 
about Lawrence M. Giannini, “Biggest 
Small-Town Banker,” on page 12. 


x zk * 


Next Issue. The most convincing 
answer to Russia’s propaganda is the 
normal American. What is he like? 
What is the U.S. itself like? Some 
30,000 foreign students who came here 
for special studies are learning the 
truth about us and carrying it back 
home. For the exciting behind-the- 
scenes story, watch for “How 30,000 
Foreign Students See Us” in the Jan. 
23 issue. 


xk k * 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 





of shaving. 
no other 


shaving cream 


gives you closer 
cleaner, longer- 


lasting shaves 
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WHAT LAW 


Makes Pork Cost Less in December 
Than It Does in September? 


Feb. 


Jan. 


The good old law of supply and demand. With 
pork, it works like this: 


More than half the pigs are born in spring 
—also according to law, the law of nature. 
They spend the summer and early fall growing 
to pork-chop size. 


Then, along about the time the first leaves 
fall, all these pigs begin to come to market. 
And the same thing happens that happens with 
any other perishable commodity (strawberries 


Mar. 





Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
ih 
é | 
Production 





This chart shows the relationship between pork produc- 
tion and pork prices based on figures for 1947-49, which 
the government is now using as the index-base period. 


or eggs or oranges) when there is suddenly a 
lot more than there was. 


The price just naturally goes down! 


That chart at the top shows how the cycle 
goes. More pork —lower prices through the 
winter months; less pork — higher prices through 
the summer. 


But summertime is always the time when 
. e. ee _: 29 
a big new meat crop is growing up’ on 
America’s farms and ranches. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago e 


Members throughout the U.S. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


and addresses before Jan. 11 on forms obtainable at post offices. 
This is the second annual registration (2,320,000 filed in January 
1951) under legislation sponsored by Senator Pat McCarran, who 
believes that 5 million may be here illegally. 

Administration starts paying an annual dividend on service life 
insurance policies this year. Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson is 
trying to hold the payments back; inflationary, he says. In 1948 
and 1951, VA paid 17 million policyholders a total of $3,485,000,000. 
General Eisenhower and the State Department, unless France and 
Italy crack down on communism. Irving Brown, AFL representative 
abroad, has notified labor leaders back home that both nations will 
be weak allies so long as Reds continue to control major segments 
of organized labor. 

Chinese Communist intervention in Indochina. They admit in private 
that intervention might mean the defeat of the hard-pressed French 
forces fighting the Communist dominated Vietminh. 

LT. GEN. ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER, vice-president of Avco Mfg. Corp. since last 
July when he retired from the Army, plans a series of hard-hitting 
foreign policy speeches this winter. Wedemeyer was U.S. adviser 
to Chiang Kai-shek and wrote the famous Wedemeyer Report, which the 
Administration bottled up for two years. 





See eee eee 


Republican Presidential nomination, the Taft organization may have 
blundered in putting a non-Marylander in charge of the Taft campaign 
in that state. John D. M. Hamilton has the assignment for Maryland 
as well as for his native Pennsylvania. 


er eee si 


Office of Alien Property, as Senator Alexander Wiley proposes. 
The OAP has administered a half billion dollars' worth of former 
enemy holdings, Wiley says, as a gravy-train for heavy Democratic 
contributors. 

THE TAX INVESTIGATION YIELDING EVIDENCE OF CORRUPTION AMONG OFFICIALS is 


L. Lewis has new ammunition for demanding a substantial boost 

in his United Mine Workers' royalty (now 30¢ a ton) when the contract 
expires July 1. Friends say he wants 40¢ a ton to raise benefits 

for sick and retired mine workers. 





countryside will enter many candidates in the next state elections. 
Germany's great bargaining point with the West—will it join the 
European Army?--explains the upsurge of National Socialism. 

THOUGH SENATOR TAFT'S LIEUTENANTS PROCLAIM IKE WON'T RUN, they privately 
predict that General Eisenhower will be the man to beat at the 
Chicago convention. Right now Taft has 400 delegates, needs 600. 
Eisenhower hasn't said yes, but-——unlike 1948 when he put a damper 
on his supporters—-he hasn't said no. One key Administration Senator 
still claims that if the Republicans name Taft, Truman will call in 
Ike to run as a Democrat. 
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From Washington 


Old acquaintance. “Mr. X” is go- 
ing to Moscow. George F. Kennan, the 
once-anonymous author of U.S. policy for 
“containing” communism, has _ been 
named Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
Because Milwaukee-born Kennan, 47, is 
the West’s outstanding authority on Rus- 
sia, the Soviets accepted his appointment, 
replacing Adm. Alan G. Kirk. At the 
same time, Pravda welcomed him with 
routine abuse, connecting him with as- 
sorted alleged U.S. terrorism, subversion 
and espionage. 


Flogging for sinners. Disgusted 
by income tax frauds and RFC scandals, 
Republican Senator Charles W. Tobey of 
New Hampshire last week seriously sug- 
gested bringing back a harsh old penalty 
for public officials who betray their trust. 
“Let’s revive the whipping post,” he said. 
“They'd fear that. . . . This practice of 
accepting the resignations of those who 
are caught in wrongdoing is childishly 
inadequate.” 


Labor’s choice. Which GOP Presi- 
dential candidate would receive the most 
labor backing in the November elections? 
An AFL newspaper asked 150 union lead- 
ers, last week announced the result: Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren of California, by 74%. 
Most favored Democrat, should Truman 
not run: Senator Paul Douglas of Illi- 
nois (47%), who later said he is not run- 
ning. Second on the Republican list as 
well as third among Democrats (behind 
Senator Estes Kefauver): Eisenhower. 


Around the world 


True love. Toward Westerners, 
Russian Communists may behave deceit- 
fully, but between allies, they are models 
of outspoken candor. Said Manchuria’s 
Russian-run Radio Mukden recently: 
“The Soviet people not only love the 
Chinese people, but they treat the soil of 
the Chinese people as their own.” 


Fezzed friend. Egypt’s gambler- 
King Farouk made it clear last week that 
he was putting all his chips on the West. 
To head his Royal Cabinet, Farouk ap- 
pointed a pro-Western banker, Hafez 
Afifi Pasha. As temporary adviser on for- 
eign affairs he chose another pro-West- 
erner, Abdel Fattah Amr Pasha. Reac- 
tion was violent. In Alexandria police had 
to use tear gas to disperse 5,000 rioting 
students; in Cairo 1,000 more tried to 
storm the Palace, shouting: “No compro- 
mise with the British!” The government 
promptly declared a state of emergency. 


10 
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Joyeux Joél. Joseph Stalin was 72 
on Dec. 21. Once again the Communists 
attempted to soft-pedal Christmas while 
playing up Stalin’s birthday. To six good 
little proletarians who had worked hard 
at a “strengthening peace among peo- 
ples” Santa Stalin gave Stalin Prizes—a 
gold medal and 100,000 rubles ($25,000). 
Siubborn Soviet citizens who insisted on 
celebrating the Yule anyway were urged 
at least to hang pictures of Stalin on 
their Christmas trees. In East Germany it 
was suggested that the people give each 
other, as presents, the 16-volume Works 
of Stalin. 


Arms & men 


Ransom & release. The four Amer- 
ican fliers forced down by Russian fighter 
pilots and held more than a month “for 
ransom” in Communist Hungary were 
back in Western territory last week. Fol- 
lowing lengthy interrogation by American 
intelligence officers, one of them, Capt. 
John J. Swift of Glens Falls, N.Y., was 
hurrying to the bedside of his sick father 
in Syracuse, N.Y. But the recriminations 
were flying as fast as ever. The United 
States closed down the Hungarian con- 
sulates in New York and Cleveland. Con- 
gressmen were protesting that the $120,- 
000 fine paid by the U.S. for the fliers’ 
release was blackmail and the Commu- 
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Mrs. Swift. For a flier’s wife and two 
youngsters, a welcome holiday gift. 
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nists were enlarging on their charges that 
the fliers’ C-47 transport plane had been 
on an espionage mission. 


War’s toll. American casualties in 
Korea were increased by 409 in the third 
week of the truce, before it expired Dec. 
27. A total of 103,418 Americans have 
been killed, wounded or captured in 18 
months’ fighting. Red casualties are esti- 
mated at 1,503,254 in the same period. 
Meanwhile, U.N. protests that 1,058 pris- 
oners were missing from lists handed over 
by Red armistice negotiators seemed to 
confirm the rumors of massacres. The en- 
emy replied that more than 700 of our 
men had “died in captivity,” been “re- 
leased” or “escaped.” 


Taking no chances. Just in case 
the Chinese and Korean Communists had 
any post-negotiation offensive in mind, 
the Far East Air Forces set up “Opera- 
tion Strangle” four months ago. By now, 
according to FEAF Commander Lt. Gen. 
O. P. Weyland, 131 days of round-the- 
clock bombing of North Korean supply 
and communications systems have “shat- 
tered the enemy’s rail transportation . . 
cost him about 40,000 trucks . . . pre- 
vented him from amassing supplies for 
another major offensive.” 


Sidelights 


Abominabler & abominabler. 
High on an unexplored slope of Mt. Ever- 
est last year, British explorer Eric Ship- 
ton saw huge splayed footprints in the 
snow. “Yetis!” cried his Tibetan bearers, 
“Meteh kang-mi!” meaning: “Abomina- 
ble snowmen!” So back into the news in 
Britain came the abominable snowmen, 
who hadn’t been heard from since 1921. 
According to Himalayan legend, they are 
monstrous, long-furred half-men, so awful 
that people die of merely viewing them. 
A couple have been reported captured, in 
years past, but somehow never were 
brought back to civilization. Some scien- 
tists think they are Himalayan bears. 
Others think they are giant langur mon- 
keys. London feature writers think they 
are abominable snowmen. Shipton didn’t 
say what he thinks. 


Brr-r-r! Record snowfalls through 
the northern part of the country quieted 
many an oldster’s boastful recollections 
of the “good old days.” At the end of the 
year Detroit and Chicago were digging 
out of a foot and a half to two feet © 
snow (at $20.000 an inch), and more was 
due. With above-normal snowfalls ex- 
pected in many another town, and below- 
normal temperatures to slick the slush, 
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an industrial slowdown was _ inevitable. 
Trains and trucks bogged down, shut off 
factory supplies, forced the Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co. in Detroit to lay off 6,000 men 
just after Christmas and two Janesville, 
Wis., factories to send 2,500 workers 
home. 


Trouble in the South. Simmering 
over two serious racial flare-ups in two 
months, Florida last week came to a full 
boil with a third: the bomb-killing of 
Negro educator Harry T. Moore, state co- 
ordinator of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


The last word. Irked by what he 
considered uncalled-for remarks from his 
mother-in-law, New York machinist David 
Ritchie knocked her down, sat on her, 
yanked out her false teeth. He explained 
to police: “That’s one way of keeping her 
quiet.” It wasn’t a wise way. They 
charged him with grand larceny. 


Up in smoke. City street cleaners 
and trash men are glad the holidays are 
over. New York’s outpouring of paper, 
cardboard and tinsel exuberance on New 
Year’s Eve did not quite match the 25,- 
000 tons of wrappings, decorations and 
cards accumulated over Christmas. Five 
thousand street cleaners and 1,300 gar- 
bage trucks worked overtime to rid the 
city of its costly glitter. 


Bulletin board 


“A bad risk”? was what Army doc- 
tors called Herman F. Martin, so they re- 
jected him for military service—in the 
Civil War. Last fortnight in Spokane, 
Wash., their dire expectations finally 
came true. Herman Martin died, aged 
106. 

e @ In one of the largest across-the- 
counter real estate deals in history, a De- 
troit syndicate paid $51 million for New 
York’s 101-floor, 1,020-foot Empire State 
Building. 

een Southbridge, Mass., the 
American Optical Co. announced that it 
had made a bull’s eye, meaning just that. 
For Mission Model XIII, a prize Here- 
ford bull, the company had constructed a 
plastic false eye to replace one Model 
had lost in a tiff with another bull, tem- 
porarily disqualifying him for livestock 
shows. 

@ @ It would be a dull theatrical sea- 
son on Broadway, Variety pointed out, 
but for the help of a dead man. The late 
George Bernard Shaw had three plays 
running at once: Caesar and Cleopatra, 
Don Juan in Hell and St. Joan. Estimated 
weekly take for the trio: $85,000. 

ee Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board of RCA, estimated that 
by the November elections there will be 
18 million TV. sets in operation, with an 
audience of 60 million. 

© @ Tass, Soviet news service, re- 
ported the USSR was producing twice as 
much champagne as before World War 
{I—but didn’t say who was drinking it. 
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You can’t identify a Communist 
by his looks, and a fellow-traveler 
wears no badge. 

Then, as W. Alton Jones recently 
remarked, one can not always identify 
“communism dressed up in American 
clothes.” 

Mr. Jones was addressing a busi- 
ness meeting of oil men in Texas. He 
is president of the Cities Service Co. 
and chairman of the board of the 
American Petroleum Institute. No 
doubt his audience expected him to 
talk about oil. But he thought he had 
—and he did have—something even 
more important. 

“Communism is as communism 
does,” was his topic. These excerpts 
from his text are well worth reading: 







What were the chief character- 
istics of the nations with which we 
went to war on the grounds that their 
policies and practices were inimical to 
the well-being of the United States? 
Suppose we list the characteristics of 
our enemy countries in the years just 
preceding the war. ... We find, first 

Excessive borrowings, and 

A huge national debt. 

Unbalanced budgets, and 

Deficits piled upon deficits. 

Confiscatory taxation. 

Extravagant public works. 

Subsidies to various groups of 

citizens. 

Remember these are the charac- 
teristics of the totalitarian govern- 
ments with which we went to war. To 
detect or identify a Communist maybe 
we should ask the question, “Do you 
approve of excessive borrowings, of a 
huge national debt, of deficit financing, 
or budgets unbalanced, of extravagant 
public works and of Government sub- 
sidies?” 

To carry on, here are other char- 
acteristics: 

Concentration of powers in the 
Chief Executive. 

Sapping the independence of 
the courts. 

Administrative law, that is, reg- 
ulation by men rather than writ- 
ten statutes, and government by 
decree. 

A planned economy. 

A greatly enlarged bureauc- 
ae 

To go on, we find 

Private investments restricted, 

The individual denied the free- 
dom to own gold. 

Subversive forces encouraged. 

Class conflicts stimulated. 

Thousands of publicity experts 
to carry out the Government’s pro- 



































ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


How to spot a Communist 






by Wheeler McMillen 


Acme 


W. Alton Jones. Communism in 
American clothes can be detected. 


gram of indoctrination. 

Encroachment upon freedom of 
the press ending in complete con- 
trol. 

Attacks upon industry which 
destroyed its morale, and created 
antagonisms, on the part of con- 
sumer and worker. 

Then there is a fourth category 
which deals with military activities. 
... 1am informed ... that the Wel- 
fare State inevitably moves into the 
Warfare State.... 

Here then is the fourth and last 
category of totalitarian characteristics: 

War scares—as Shakespeare 
put it, “foreign quarrels to busy 
giddy minds.” 

Conscription of men for mili- 
tary duty. 

Huge military preparation. 

Regimentation in the name of 
war, 

of industry 
of farming 
of labor. 

. . . Does anyone 
deadly parallel? 

Some of those who honestly be- 
lieve that they are not Communists, 
nor fellow-travelers, either do not rec- 
ognize the works of communism or are 
deceiving themselves. Practically every 
one of the characteristics I have listed 
is to be found in greater or lesser 
degree in the United States... . 

The citizen should be vigilant. 

He should awake to the reality 
that if he is to survive as a free man 
he must assume the responsibilities of 
a free man. .. . He is the custodian 
of his own destiny. 


recognize a 


































Paso Robles (pop. 4,835). Bank of America loans, like the one which assistant 
cashier Karl Haeuser is arranging here, are credited with reviving a “dead” town. 


Biggest small-town banker 


L. M. Giannini’s huge Bank of America 


helps little communities grow 


For days it had been raining in the 
Sierras when the stocky driver in baggy 
slacks drew his jeep up beside the road. 

Farmers near the woods were hastily 
throwing a dam across a creek to catch 
flash flood water for their wells. “Hi,” 
they yelled. “Lend a hand. We need some- 
body to keep a track on levels.” 

“John,” said the jeep driver to his 
companion as he climbed down from his 
seat, “I think we’ll do that.” 

Hours later, with water collecting 
behind the dam, the mud-spattered volun- 
teer helpers shared the farmers’ lunch 
baskets. “You fellows sure were helpful 
in keeping things moving,” said one farm- 
er. “Who are you, anyway?” “My friend 
here,” said John, “is Lawrence Mario 
Giannini, president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica.” Everybody laughed. “Haw, haw!” 
exclaimed one farmer. “If he’s Giannini 
I’m Harry Truman.” 

The impulse that prompted “L.M.” 
to lend a hand sprang from a lifelong 
habit of giving help to people who needed 
it. While toiling with his shovel he could 
have recalled early episodes in the life of 
his father, the dynamic “A.P.,” founder 
of the Bank of America. When A.P. 
wanted to sell stock in his bank or get 
people to deposit their savings he went 
out to the farms and small communities. 
While explaining his idea—a bank to serve 
“the little fellow’—he took over plow 
handles, churned butter or gathered eggs. 

What A.P. started is today the 
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world’s biggest publicly owned bank. Its 
resources total more than $7 billion. It 
has 4.7 million commercial and savings 
accounts and 1.6 million current install- 
ment credit loans for buying autos, im- 
proving homes, paying doctor bills. 

All Over the Map. The bank’s 
strength stems from the combined money 
deposits of many small communities it 
serves. Its 529 branches and 21 military 
facilities are scattered over California in 
more than 325 towns, cities and military 
establishments. Before it asks the Con- 


Depositor. Editor's son Jimmy Barry 
keeps savings in the Bank of America, 





troller of the Currency for a permit to 
open a branch, its scouts study the local- 
ity to decide: Does the town need more 
banking service now? If not, should it 
have additional service because of growth 
potential? One of the questions the bank 
can answer better than anyone else in the 
U.S. is this: How do you tell when a 
town has a promising future? 

Town X, for instance, in an agricul- 
tural area, had 2,000 population. If peo- 
ple wanted to buy important items they 
passed up their own shabby main street 
for stores in a city 60 miles away. Local 
merchants grumbled—but did nothing. 

This town had a bank, an old-fash- 
ioned, backward one. It had long handi- 
capped the community by its unwilling- 
ness to lend funds for local ventures. 

Some people the Bank of America 
investigators talked with knocked their 
own town. They thought it was dead, 
without a future. Conditions of this kind, 
combined with soil believed to be poor, 





Home on the range. The Juhls financed their herd through the Paso Robles branch. 
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are usually sure signs of a flat town, 
but they may be deceptive. 

Investigators satisfied themselves the 
farm land around X was good. They dis- 
covered that an aggressive group in the 
Chamber of Commerce had quietly gone 
to work to interest a canning company 
in opening a plant. Sears, Roebuck and 
Woolworth’s had about decided to open 
stores. The Chamber group had demon- 
strated to a builder that a sizable slice of 
population was bound to come X’s way 
from rapidly expanding nearby indus- 
trial communities. This builder had taken 
option on land for more than 3,000 
houses. 

Now, six years later, the woebegone 
flat town of X has its branch bank and a 
shopping center. Its new industries are 
flourishing, although the transition to a 
live-wire community is not yet complete. 

Life or Death. Among other im- 
portant things stressed by appraisers of 
smal] towps are these: 

0 Most’ important is a group of 
people with bright ideas for improvement. 

e e Give these enthusiasts plenty of 
elbow room. They are a profitable kind of 
nuisance to have around. 

e @ The American people today want 
“the best of everything.” If they cannot 
get it in their local stores they go to the 
city. Thus at certain stages in a town’s 
growth nearness to a large city may be a 

handicap. But merchants in hundreds of 
~ small towns have shown this can be over- 
come by improving service and catering 
to the special needs of customers. 


THESE PICTURES show Paso 


Robles, a typical California town 


where the Bank of America stimulates 


growth and prosperity. From kids’ first 
savings accounts to loans for starting 
or expanding businesses, the bank 
moves with the town. 


@ eA small town should not con- 
sider its growth permanently handi- 
capped because it is at a considerable dis- 
tance from a city and without bus or rail 
transportation. As the town makes the 


Elementary school. This $80,000 building, like the new $600,000 hospital, 
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most of what it has for self-development, 
transportation is sure to come—because 
it goes where the people are. 

All over the U.S., small towns are 
growing into larger towns in accord with 
a typical pattern. President Giannini cites 
San Leandro as an example. San Leandro 
had a population of 5,000 when the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. started a factory there 
and brought in workers and technicians. 
The standard of living went up. New 
service industries—gas stations, garages, 
laundries, dry cleaners, beauty parlors 
and restaurants—came in to supply the 
growing population. 

Around and Up. Around the trac- 
tor industry new supply industries—cast- 





Pathfinder 


ings, steering wheels, small electric mo- 
tors—sprang up. Then came more service 
businesses to serve more people. As more 
people earned more, their living standard 
continued up—calling for more service 
industries. Thus the growth cycle contin- 
ued to flourish. 

Caterpillar Tractor finally moved to 
another area, but San Leandro kept on 
growing. With a population today of 
about 29,000, it is part of Oakland’s great 
industrial area with its own city identity 
and government, with many food-process- 
ing and steel-fabricating industries. 

A. P.’s branch banks pioneered in 
getting savings out of teacups and from 
under mattresses. Last week A. P.’s son 





came from Bank of America construction loans. 
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said: “My father, one of the country’s 
truly great men, did not care for money. 
He was interested in what it could help 
produce. He set the bank’s pattern. My 
job has been as an administrator to carry 
on his work.” L. M. took over the presi- 
dency 13 years before his father died. 
Under his leadership resources of the 
banks have grown from $1.27 billion to 
over $7 billion. 

L. M.’s great concern is that the 
small towns and the little fellows whose 
deposits make the bank strong shall have 
the same chance to borrow in accord 
with their needs as big industry has. 

Loans Mean Growth. Anybody in 
California can borrow up to $2,500 from 
Giannini’s bank without collateral if he 
has a sound use for it, a job and a repu- 
tation for meeting his obligations. Among 
those who are using the $585 million the 
bank has currently on its “Timeplan” in- 
stallment loans are schoolteachers, clerks, 
dentists, 4-H boys and girls who are rais- 
ing steers or poultry, boys who carry pa- 
per routes, a shoeshine proprietor who 
wanted to enlarge his one-man shop to a 
two-man shop and buy some real estate. 

The little fellow who wants to go into 
business starting a garage, machine shop 
or fruit store not only gets the money he 
needs if he proves his management ability 
and character; he can often get advice on 
how to run his business. 

Giannini considers the bank’s small 
loss on installment credit loans a good 
barometer of the integrity of the little 
fellow. Over a period of many years the 
loss on loans of this type has run less 
than 1400 of one per cent as against an 
approximate oo of one per cent on com- 
mercial loans. 

Funds of depositors in small Cali- 
fornia communities, pooled into a poten- 
tial creative reservoir, have helped build 
every big industry in the nation—aircraft, 
aluminum, chain stores, steel, tire and 
auto factories. Not many years ago only 
Eastern banks could lend on the scale 
needed by big industry. But no venture is 
too big for the little fellows’ bank today. 
Banking regulations permit it to lend up 





Drive-in theater. Al Stanford, Chamber of Commerce presi- 
dent, used Bank of America loan for his $20,000 projection room. 
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W heat farming. Modern grain elevators serve this multimillion-dollar local industry. 


to $30 million to one enterprise, and it 
has often done so. 

The Growing West. L. M. is not 
only the world’s biggest small town 
banker—he is its hardest-working banker. 
Often he stays at his desk in the San 
Francisco main office till 7 p.m. and 
sometimes does not leave till 11 and then 
takes home a huge briefcase of night 
work. For days on end he may work till 
3 or 4 o'clock in the morning and be back 
at his desk by 9 a.m. 

“The industrial 


East,” Lawrence 
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Mario Giannini said one day last week, 
“has seen its greatest period of develop- 
ment. The West has only begun. How far 
will it go? I can see no limit. For in- 
stance, the resources of our bank have 
multiplied almost fourfold in a decade. I 
expect they will increase at something 
like the same amount during the next ten 
years. This is important to anyone in- 
terested in the future growth of the West 
because our bank grows in proportion as 
the state, the nation and our small com- 
munities grow.”—M. K. WIsEHART. 
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Almonds. Louis Slate of the Slate Almond Co. checks clean- 
ing operations. Bank of America financed the $350,000 plant. 
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The nation’s 1,000-page headache 


A year’s work produces a complicated volume — 
the $80 billion U.S. budget 


In a ritual he has performed for ten 
years, Assistant Executive Clerk Herbert 
Miller will leave the White House some 
time this month with two big envelopes. 

He will be driven (in a Government- 
owned Ford) the mile to the Capitol. 
There he will enter the Senate and be es- 
corted half way down the aisle by Felton 
Johnston, secretary to the majority. 

Johnston will announce: “A message 
from the President of the United States.” 
Miller will say: “I am directed by the 
President of the United States to deliver 
to the Senate a message in writing.” 

He will hand an envelope to John- 
ston and depart. He will repeat the for- 
mula in the House of Representatives. 

In that manner President Truman 
will transmit to Congress his recommen- 
dations for the Budget of the United 
States Government—‘“the most important 
single current document relating to the 
social and economic affairs of the peo- 
ple”—for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953. (Fiscal 1953 begins July 1, 1952.) 

Costs of Government. In a long 
message (61 pages last year) the Presi- 
dent will explain why he estimates that 
more than $80 billion ($71.6 billion last 
year) will be needed—for defense and 
aid to the free world; for veterans’ bene- 
fits, U.S. employes’ pay and interest on 
the huge national debt; and for the 100,- 
000-and-1 tasks Uncle Sam performs. 

Bound with the message in a huge 
volume will be summary tables and de- 
tailed data, agency by agency. The budg- 
et last year contained 1,112 pages and 
weighed almost five pounds, but was 
smaller than usual because military de- 
fense and various other details were not 
included. 

Federal Arithmetic. Behind the 
budget is more than a year of painstak- 
ing effort. To develop budget policy so 
that each agency could estimate its needs 
as part of a general plan, the President 
had to look far ahead. In a swiftly chang- 
ing world, he had to appraise domestic 
and foreign needs, economic trends and 
the likely influence of the budget itself 
upon them, and the capacity of the na- 
tional economy and the taxpayers to meet 
the country’s requirements. 

The President was assisted by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The bureau, in 
turn, got advice from the Treasury De- 
partment, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and other bodies of experts. 

By June—still 13 months before the 
fiscal year to which it is to apply—budg- 
et policy usually jells. This serves as a 
“frame of reference,” a “set of yard- 
sticks.” The Budget Bureau’s Estimates 
Division, with help from other divisions, 
proposes tentative ceilings (top limits) 
for the larger Federal agencies—Interior, 
Justice, Labor, etc. 
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Budget Director Frederick J. Lawton 
—‘Mr. Budget Himself”’—confers with 
agency heads. Later, in a “Director’s re- 
view,” he goes over the material submit- 
ted by the Estimates Division. Then he 
confers with the President on the pro- 
posed ceilings. 

As soon as the President decides on 
ceilings, agencies are notified. Next, the 
Budget Director calls upon the agencies 
for their estimates in detail. In turn 
agency budget officers call upon chiefs 
of subordinate divisions for estimates. 

These estimates are trimmed and 
lumped into over-all agency estimates. 
Then budget examiners hold hearings for 
each agency. Estimates must be justified. 
Hundreds of hearings are held. Then the 
Budget Director and his top aides review 
the whole complicated work. 

The Little Book. The estimates are 
now revised to conform to the decisions 
of the Director on the amounts to be 
recommended to the President. A “Presi- 
dent’s review book” is assembled. Then 
the President makes final decision and 
agencies are told what they are allowed. 
They may have to do much revising. 

Now the budget message to Congress 
is written. Up to this point, the budget 
is merely “the President’s program with 





... $5.8 million in Wash- 
ington’s first year... 


... $13 billion a year at 
World Warl peak... 





... $1.2 billion in Civil 
War's peak year... 





... $99 billion in top year 
of World Warll... 


the dollar sign on it.” Congress, under 
the Constitution, holds the purse-strings. 

In the House the budget is examined 
by the 50-man Appropriations Commit- 
tee, acting through numerous subcom- 
mittees. Agency officials again justify 
their requests. Hearings may drag for 
weeks. (Last session testimony on defense 
appropriations on both sides of Congress 
filled 5,145 printed pages.) The subcom- 
mittees report to the full committee, 
whose decisions are incorporated into 
appropriations bills. 

The Vote. The bills are laid before 
the House. Amendments may pare or add 
millions of dollars. Senate action follows 
similar lines. Conferences iron out differ- 
ences between Senate and House bills. 
Ultimately appropriations bills are 
passed, go to the President for his signa- 
ture. 

Frequently Congress votes more than 
the President asks as legislators get ap- 
proval for “pork barrel” public works. 
Frequently, too, not enough money is 
voted, and “deficiency bills” and “supple- 
mentals” are required. 

Considerable improvement has been 
made in the complicated budget system. 
which rests on the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921. But critics see room for 
much more reform. 

Before 1921 agencies “asked for the 
moon.” Their requests went to Congress 
in “an undigested mass.” Appropriations 
bills were passed “in little or no rela- 
tion to the condition of the Treasury or 
to the outlook for revenue.” The pork 
barrel was a hogshead. 


Our Government spent .. . 






Library of Congress, Bobbs-Merrill, International 
. . - $535 million at the 
turn of the century... 


The National Archives, Wide World, Acme 


...and now about $80 
billion a year. 





Dean in Red prison camp. U.S. hero with Communist newsman Burchett (left). 





Wide World 


The ordeal of General Dean 


From the Reds comes the story of a gallant man 


A telephone call was the most won- 
derful of birthday gifts for Mildred Dean, 
wife of the front-line general who disap- 
peared in Korea in July 1950. 

The call came from a reporter who 
read an account of a Communist news- 
man who said he had talked with Maj. 
Gen. William F. Dean in a prison camp 
only two days before. 

General Dean, commander of the 
U.S. 24th Division, had been listed by 
the Reds as a prisoner. But Mrs. Dean 
had been skeptical. 

Yet here were words and phrases 
that could only be Dean’s. Who else 
would know about a “German goiter”— 
the Dean family expression for a fat 
tummy? Dean had told the newsman he 
was getting a “German goiter” again. 

“As I absorbed the story, I knew 
finally that it was true: My husband was 
alive,’ said Mrs. Dean at her home in 
Berkeley, Calif. “I saw his picture with 
that correspondent. It was Bill. It is 
wonderful . . . a miracle.” 

General Dean, already famous for 
World War II exploits (his 44th Infan- 
try Division hammered across Germany 
and Austria and took 30,000 prisoners), 
added luster to his name in the battle for 
Taejon on July 20 and 21, 1950. 

One-man Army. “He personally 
and alone attacked an enemy while 
armed only with a hand grenade,” said 
President Truman two months later in 
awarding Dean the nation’s highest mili- 
tary honor—the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. It was the first of the Korean war. 
General Dean’s fate was then unknown. 
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When Taejon was overrun by the 
Reds, Dean refused to leave and re- 
mained to organize retreating forces. 

A soldier, one of the last to see him, 
said he had watched Dean—armed only 
with a .45-caliber pistol—triumph over 
an automatic rifleman. “And, brother,” 
said the soldier, “that’s shooting.” Dean 
also helped knock out a tank with a 3.5- 
inch rocket launcher. 

The Red Story. This is the story 
told by the Communist newsman, Wilfred 
Burchett of the Paris Ce Soir: 

General Dean and 17 men fought 
through a road block out of burning Tae- 
jon. For a time Dean carried a soldier 
who was wounded in both legs. The party 
staggered south. Coming to a mountain 
stream, Dean descended to get water, 
stumbled from fatigue, fell unconscious. 
When he awoke hours later, he found his 
left shoulder broken, his body badly 
bruised. 

With another American officer who 
came upon him, he managed to keep on 
the move for two days. Then a Korean 
fed them, gave them a place to sleep, 
and, while they slept, betrayed them to 
the enemy. Surrounded, the two never- 
theless escaped. In a rice field they lost 
each other. Dean dragged himself off 
alone. 

Without food he roamed for 20 days. 
“T did not believe it possible to go that 
long without food,” Dean was quoted. 
Five times he was trapped, five times he 
escaped. He carried a pistol, saved 12 
bullets. Eleven he would use on North 
Koreans, he decided, the twelfth on him- 


self if capture appeared inevitable. 

A Korean family gave Dean food. 
He could not keep it down. Four more 
days he wandered. He met two Koreans 
who seemed to be friends. But they in- 
formed on him. Around a bend in a road 
North Korean troops suddenly loomed. 
Dean tried to use his pistol. It was futile. 
He was a prisoner at last—after more 
than a month of desperate and heroic 
flight. 

The 52-year-old general, 6 feet tall 
and normally weighing 190 pounds, had 
lost 60 pounds. Now he is back up to 
about 180, Burchett reported. 

Family Man. The concern General 
Dean showed for his men in Korea, even 
when he was sick and hurt, was no sur- 
prise to those who know him well. “He 
is very loving,” said Mrs. Dean. “He is 
a home man, a family man, who always 
thinks of others, never himself.” 

The Deans have a son, William Jr., a 
cadet at West Point, and a daughter, 
June, who is the wife of Lt. Robert B. C. 
Williams—an Army man. 

Dean was born in Carlyle, Ill. He 
went to the University of California at 
Berkeley, worked his way through to an 
A. B. degree as a night patrolman on the 
police force. In 1923 he passed an ex- 
amination, was commissioned a second 
lieutenant. He rose rapidly. In 1947 he 
served as the last military governor of 
Korea. For ten days, after the war broke 
out, he commanded all U.S. forces there. 

Dean first met Mildred Dern, niece 
of former Secretary of War George H. 
Dern, at Fort Douglas, Utah. Last fort- 
night what confirmed to Mrs. Dean more 
than anything else that her husband was 
alive was Burchett’s remark that Dean’s 
thoughts were of his wife last Aug. 25. 
For on Aug. 25, 25 years ago, Mildred 
Dern became Mrs. Dean. 





Wide World 
Mrs. Dean. A telephone call brought 
her the story she most wanted to hear. 
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McCarthy vs. Marshall—Round two 


The Senator renews his charges of ‘conspiracy’ 


in a book for mass circulation 


With merciless pen, Senator Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) has renewed 
his bitter attack on General George C. 
Marshall. 

Last June, in a Senate speech that 
ran to 142 columns in the Congressional 
Record, McCarthy charged that Mar- 
shall, then Secretary of Defense and be- 
fore that Secretary of State, was linked to 
an “immense conspiracy” to sell out the 
United States to the Soviet Union. 

Newspapers generally pushed the 
story into the back pages and, editorial- 
ly, either pooh-poohed the charge or 
labeled it “foul,” “outrageous,” “evil- 
smelling” or “political mud.” 

Last month a 187-page paper-bound 





book by McCarthy, America’s Retreat 
from Victory, the Story of George Cat- 
lett Marshall, was published by the 
Devin-Adair Co., New York. 

It contains a condensed version of 
the long speech and new material about 
Marshall’s background. 

Campaign Literature. Its appear- 
ance just before election year 1952 seems 
more than accidental. Damning not only 
Marshall but Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson and Harry Truman (“he is only 
dimly aware of what is going on”), it 
will be used by _ anti-Administration 
forces sympathetic to McCarthy’s views. 

The publishers offer the book in 
quantity (5 to 24 copies, 90¢ each; 1,000 
or more copies, 50¢ each), obviously in 
the hope of mass circulation. 

Unhappy Brass Hat? McCarthy 
depicts Marshall as a disappointed Army 
Captain craving promotion after World 
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War I. He says that after a year under 
Marshall’s command the 8th Regiment 
at Fort Screven, Ga., dropped from one 
of the best in the Army to one of the 
worst. 

But, says McCarthy, Marshall la- 
bored carefully with the depression-born 
Civilian Conservation Corps and attracted 
the attention of Harry L. Hopkins and 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

“Six years later,” writes McCarthy, 
“Marshall, who had been relieved of the 
command of a regiment by Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, would be placed by Roosevelt in 
command of the entire United States 
Army.” 

Through the “alchemy of propa- 
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Marshall. Silent—so far—on the bitter old charges repeated. 


ganda,” declares McCarthy, Marshall 
became the “greatest living American” 
and “was recently proclaimed master of 
global strategy by and for the party in 
power.” 

McCarthy says that he decided that 
“the record of Marshall’s unbroken 
series of decisions and acts, contributing 
so greatly to the strategy of defeat,” 
should come from other pens. According- 
ly, he drew upon the writings of Winston 
Churchill, Henry L. Stimson, Robert 
Sherwood and others for his material. 

He takes a quotation here and a 
quotation there to bolster his presenta- 
tion. Finally, he concludes that “men 
high in Government are concerting to 
deliver us to disaster.” This, he goes on, 
“must be the product of a great con- 
spiracy.” 

But it is upon Marshall’s record 
since 1942 “that we approach an ex- 


planation of the carefully planned re- 
treat from victory,” says McCarthy. 

Indictment. It- was Marshall, te 
charges, who sought to compel the British 
to invade across the Channel in 1942 
upon penalty of our quitting the war in 
Europe. (Such a course would have been 
disastrous.) It was Marshall, he charges, 
who fought the British desire to advance 
from Italy into Eastern Europe ahead of 
the Russians. It was Marshall, he charges, 
who advised at Quebec appeasement of 
Russia in Europe and the enticement of 
Russia into the Far Eastern War. 

“It was Marshall who, at Tehran, 
made common cause with Stalin on the 
strategy of the war in Europe and 
marched side by side with him there- 
after,” declares McCarthy. 

The Senator also charges that: 

e@ @ Marshall blocked inquiry about 
Russian forces and plans and at the 
same time opened our secrets to the 
Russians. 


e@ @ Marshall 


from 


prevented us 





Pathfinder 


McCarthy. He hurls the book—187 pages—at a famous warrior. 


having a corridor to Berlin. 

e @ Marshall created the 
which destroyed China. 

ee Marshall for two years sup- 
pressed the Wedemeyer Report, which 
repudiated the Marshall policy. 

© @ Marshall fixed the dividing line 
in Korea at the 38th Parallel. 

ee Marshall strategy turned the 
war in Korea into “a pointless slaugh- 
ter.” 


policy 


The objective of the “conspiracy,” 
alleges McCarthy, is “to weaken us mili- 
tarily” and “confuse our spirit” to the 
end that “we shall be contained and frus- 
trated and finally fall. victim to Soviet 
intrigue from within and Russian mili- 
tary might from without.” 

So far General Marshall (retired), 
author of the Marshall Plan to aid na- 
tions outside the Red orbit, has main- 
tained a dignified silence. 
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Bell Aircraft, Pathfinder 


Up and away. Go-anywhere helicopters 
rescue or supply isolated units in Korea. 


» 
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Ambulance. Gls have nicknamed it the “whirlybird,” and its 
fast, careful evacuation of Korean wounded is saving lives. 
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‘Copters have been proved in war 


Tomorrow they may haul commuters and RFD mail 


Ticketed for parking too near the 
White House, Roland Roelofs gave Wash- 
ingtonians a glimpse of the future: He 
was “parked” 20 feet off the ground—in a 
helicopter. . 

In just a few years, say ’copter fans, 
the odd-looking aircraft that fly straight 
up or down will be as common as jeeps— 
and even more useful. Already, according 
to an officer just back from Korea, “one 
copter is worth 20 jeeps.” 

Defense orders for these air-age mules 
have given the ten-year-old industry a 
$400 million backlog; the services are 
getting 1,500 “whirlybirds” a year now, 
as against total purchases of 105 in 1950. 
This means that after the emergency, 
when the average man can buy one, heli- 
copter prices may be down (from $20,- 
000—$50.000) to around $5,000 for an air 
flivver that lands in the back yard. 

Even before that, however, helibuses 
will carry commuters to work and chil- 
dren to school, ‘coptrucks will deliver 
bread and milk and mail to RFD roof 


= ed . 
a 


Bell Aircraft Corp. 


tops. Already licenses have been issued 
for some of these services. 

Flying Ambulance. The first prac- 
tical helicopter didn’t get off the ground 
until 14 years ago. Last month, the heli- 
copter industry won the Collier Award, 
aviation’s top commendation for technical 
progress. Helicopters have proved them- 
selves: Quick, gentle evacuation of 12,000 
wounded in Korea has cut in-transit 
deaths to 25 per 1,000 from World War 
II’s record low of 45. In addition, ’copters 
in Korea are laying wire, carrying gen- 
erals to the front, rescuing men behind 
enemy lines, spotting artillery fire and 
supplying isolated units. 

Navy uses are so varied—from “sky- 
hooking” a downed pilot out of the sea, 
through submarine guard to guiding a 
ship across a minefield—that ’copters are 
now regularly assigned to all big warships. 

Everybody’s Workhorse. War work 
only hints at the many civilian services: 

e @ Mail is now ’coptered to some 
100 small towns around Los Angeles (see 
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Quick help. Reaching “impossible” places fast is a helicopter 
specialty. Here one tries a dramatic rescue at Niagara Falls. 
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Wide World 
Farmer’s friend. ’Copter is a rugged 
tool for many tasks, even pruning trees. 


map), Chicago and New York; these 
routes will later be developed for com- 
muter and delivery services. 

e @ Police ’copters in New York have 
rescued steeplejacks from cathedral roofs, 
have helped direct traffic and will play a 
vital role in civil defense. 

e @ Power lines in Oregon, Idaho 
and Washington are patrolled by ’copter; 
they are an important new tool for road- 
construction and pipeline crews. 

e@ @ Taxi service to outlying airfields 
from midtown rooftop heliports has been 
tried in Boston and Cleveland, is due this 
summer in Los Angeles; an inter-city heli- 
bus service will link 1,000 of America’s 
smaller towns. 

e @ Farm uses for helicopters include 
seeding, herding, spraying or dusting 
weed- and pest-killers without trampling 
the land, saving frost-threatened orange 
crops by stirring down warm air, getting 
merchandise to market, and for heavy 
moving over broken or soft ground. 

@ @ Prospecting is a natural job for 


Acme 
Attack. Killing tree pests or disease- 
carriers—it’s all in a helicopter’s day. 


this road-free, bridge-free, airfield-free 
transportation. After one  wildcatter 
cleaned up on a set of short-term oil op- 
tions in a quick ‘copter survey, a com- 
pany was formed with seven craft to fly 
prospectors over Louisiana marshes. 
Some 30 small companies now op- 
erate 100 helicopters in commercial serv- 
ice in the U.S. One rental outfit in Cali- 
fornia’s San Fernando Valley has been 
making money since 1945. The craft rent 
for between $60 and $100 an hour includ- 
ing a pilot—largely for farm work. They 
have also been used successfully for ad- 
vertising and news gathering, forest-fire 
detection and city firefighting, logging, 
mapping, stocking streams, fighting lo- 
custs and malarial mosquitoes—even on 
one occasion for crossing a picket line. 
Eight helicopter manufacturers are 
now in commercial production and nearly 
a score more have designs or experimental 
models ranging from jet-powered craft to 
an “aerial motorcycle”—a 100-pound ’cop- 
ter that straps to a man’s back, can be 





Inspector. Bonneville’s 230,000-volt 
power line gets a fast helicopter check. 


parked under a table. Already within 
reach are bigger load capacities (a 70- 
passenger helicopter is on drafting 
boards), cruising speeds close to 150 mph, 
ranges beyond the 735-mile record. 

Smooth & Safe. Military buying is 
helping cut operating costs that now run 
as high as 95¢ a mile, simplify the pilot’s 
task (helicopters are more difficult to fly 
than conventional small planes) and in- 
crease the safety factor. Already a heli- 
copter is safer than a fixed-wing plane: 
A ’copter pilot can stand still in the air 
to think out a problem; and if engines 
fail, the rotor blades (which are wing and 
propeller combined) will “parachute” a 
copter gently and safely to earth. 

*Coptering will spurt when output can 
go to civilians, perhaps by 1954. Already 
six or seven licenses have been granted for 
commercial services in New York City 
alone. But the day when neighborhood gas 
stations will have to add an aircraft me- 
chanic is still some years away—1957 is 
the most rashly optimistic guess. 


Bell Aircraft Corp., Pathfinder 


Mail. Pioneering commuter and delivery routes, mail is rushed to 30 towns within 60 miles of Los Angeles. Flying nearly 
a million miles with more than 10 million pounds of mail, the ’copters have set the pace for Chicago service (above). 
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The amazing Mr. Emmerich. His Grass Roots 16-point Farm and Home Program gives cattle a big role in Pike County progress. 


Mississippi's ‘Mr. Multi-crop’ 


A crusading editor gives a boost to farm income 


In McComb, Miss. (pop. 10,481), 
the daily Enterprise-Journal decided to 
give Pike County 4-H Club members a 
pat on the back with a special supple- 
ment. 

But when publisher J. Oliver Em- 
merich saw the proofs he exploded. 

“There are three white pictures in 
this to every Negro photo,” he told his 
editors. “That’s not fair. We have more 
Negro 4-H members in the county than 
whites” (1,589 to 1,535). 

The next week, the Enterprise-Jour- 
nal printed a special 12-page supplement 
in which every picture was a Negro’s. 

“Everybody,” the 54-year-old Em- 
merich drawled, “wants to feel they are 
somebody. And that includes the Negro.” 

For more than 28 years, the fast- 
moving, whirlwind-talking publisher has 
been making the 35,000 people of Mc- 
Comb and surrounding Pike County feel 
“thev are somebody,” and accomplishing 
amazing results. 

When his Enterprise-Journal isn’t 
plugging the “farmer of the week” or 
“4-H Club workers of note,” it’s busily 
nominating the “most useful citizen of 
the year,” or the “mother of the year.” 
In the process, it wins friends, gains co- 
operation for some remarkable civic im- 
provement projects (at one time recently, 
Emmerich had 22 going simultaneously). 

The Big Problem. Most of the 
projects stem from Emmerich’s zeal to 
lick Mississippi’s great bane, “one-crop- 
pism”; one-crop agriculture—cotton; one- 
crop industry—saw-milling; and _ one- 
crop government—demagoguery. 

One-crop agriculture nettled him 
most (he is an ex-county agent, a gradu- 
ate of University of Missouri’s School of 
Animal Husbandry). In 1947 he origi- 
nated a “Grass Roots 16-point Farm and 
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Home Program” which 
some startling things: 

e @ In just two years, co-operating 
Pike County farmers doubled the yield of 
corn per acre. 

e @ In three years, they hiked out- 
put of broilers from 5,000 birds every 12 
weeks to nearly a million in a year. 

e @ Last year, they restored to per- 
manent pasture nearly 10,000 acres, re- 
vitalized their worn soil with 300 carloads 
of lime (compared with 33 in 1947) and 


accomplished 


McComb Enterprise-Journal 
All-out for farmers. At banquet, phone 
executive Homer Powers boosts the lamb. 


produced 6,300 Jersey calves through 
artificial insemination. 

It was no miracle, no superimposing 
of a master plan. Emmerich simply found 
two common needs—the -farmer’s for 
more prosperity and the McComb mer- 
chants’ for more farm business. Then he 
showed how they could be achieved by 
better merchant-farmer co-operation. 

Once developed, co-operation proved 
unbounded. To show their interest in the 
farmers, 50 McComb merchants and a 
brass band met a gift Jersey bull at the 








H. F. Latimer, Mississippi Stockman-Farmer 


railroad station, paraded the bewildered 
animal through town. In the same spirit, 
merchants tossed a “Grass Roots ban- 
quet” for 1,100, mostly farmers. At it, 
they played back a tape recording made 
in the barn “to bring the bellow of the 
bull to the banquet.” 

These were the trimmings. Heart of 
the venture was the Grass Roots program 
for diversification and improvement of 
Pike County agriculture. Worked out by 
the farmers themselves (“It wouldn’t 
work if we tried to superimpose it,” Em- 
merich cautioned), it drew a quick assist 
from businessmen of McComb and nearby 
Summitt and Magnolia: 113 of them 
pledged $5 to $50 each to foot the $60,000 
needed to hire an agronomist, a poultry 
expert and a livestock expert; also to 
subsidize the artificial insemination pro- 
gram. Prizes, $2,000 worth, encouraged 
farmer co-operation. 

Success Stories. Results were in- 
credible. Sid Jones, a 60-year-old Negro, 
had been about to lose his little farm. 
But understanding McComb banker W. 
Stennis Johnson offered to finance him on 
condition that he diversify his crops un- 
der the Grass Roots program. Today, 
Jones has $3,000 in the bank. Another 
Negro farmer, Ed Varnado, was produc- 
ing four or five bales of cotton a year and 
struggling, until Magnolia banker Steve 
Babbington introduced him to the pro- 
gram; today he earns $200 a month, 
chiefly from milk, and also produces his 
own meal, lard, bacon and chickens. 

Across the county, white and Negro 
farmers had realized more than $10 mil- 
lion from the $60,000 investment. Al- 
ready, they are working on a new three 
year plan. 

McComb’s merchants are enjoying 4 
big upswing in business, now expect no 
repetition of the terrible Thirties when 
laid-off cotton mill and Illinois Central 
Railroad workers lined up_ breadline- 
fashion in McComb to get their “side of 
sowbelly and sack of flour.” 

“Cotton used to give us a profitable 
crop every two or three years with only 
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one pay day—in the fall,” said Earl Rich- 
mond, cleaning and pressing shop owner. 
“Now we have a successful year every 
year, and pay day is year round.” 

The Helpers. Emmerich insists up- 
on distributing the credit. “George Mul- 
lendore,” says the man who believes 
everyone wants to feel he is somebody, 
“is the best county agent in America.” 
Zealous dairyman W. A. Bilbo became 
the Enterprise-Journal’s “man of the 
year, in 1951. 

But nobody can take from Emme- 
rich the credit for what he calls the news- 
paper's job: “Keep the fire burning un- 
der the community boiler so there will be 
enough steam to keep things moving.” 

Against “one-crop politics—dema- 
goguery —he is fierce. Last year, for ex- 
ample, he gleefully broke the story that 
a retired gas station proprietor had been 
asked to pay $400 to the Mississippi Dem- 
ocratic Committee as the price of an Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization job. Out of this 
came a Congressional investigation, and 
indictment or dismissal of 56 Federal em- 
ployes in the state. 

A strong Dixiecrat (he’s a member 
of the 3-H—Hurry Harry Home—Club), 
he is also the Negro’s friend, not always 
easy in the 45%-colored county. Ten years 
ago, when the Enterprise-Journal spon- 
sored an adopt-a-family-at-Christmas cam- 
paign, a white church adopted a “blind, 
aged preacher and his wife,” only to ask 
for another case; they were Negroes. But 
last Christmas, out of 251 “adopted” fam- 
ilies which received toys, clothes and 
food, 60% were colored. 

Currently, fireball Emmerich is cam- 
paigning against “one-crop” industry: 
“We've got three firms lined up to come 
to McComb—furniture, radar, and alumi- 
num window—and we'll get them too.” 

Whirlwind. Nobody in McComb 
who has seen Emmerich work doubts it. 
The son of an IIlinois Central conductor, 
he bought the struggling weekly Enter- 
prise in 1923, converted it to a daily in 
1935 and bought out his lone competitor, 
the Journal, in 1945. He has won four 
National Editorial Association awards. 

His philosophy is simple. “God,” he 
wrote recently, “is like the fellow who 
says to his neighbors, ‘I have gold stored 
in a vault. Help yourself if you will.’ ” 
Oliver Emmerich has helped McComb to 
earn its fair share—and more. 


All-time everything 


Americans produced more, spent 
more and saved more in 1951 than ever 
before. And next year they’ll probably 
break this record. Workers were saving 
$8 out of every $100, and turning out 
10% more goods and services than in 
1950. Not all was so rosy for 1952, how- 
ever. Said Labor Secretary Maurice J. 
Tobin: “Cutbacks in . civilian pro- 
duction will become more severe. Our 
manpower supply will be stretched tight- 
er... . The strains in our expanding 
economy will become more serious.” 
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BUYER and SELLER 


Why not use D. P. labor? 
Many farmers have discovered to their 
dismay that European displaced per- 
sons who came to work on their farms 
weren't really farmers. Businessmen, 
especially small manufacturers, can 
benefit from the farmers’ bad luck by 
using D.P.s in jobs they’re trained for. 
In Mississippi, for instance, 60 Lat- 
vians, useless as farm help, formed 
the nucleus for a furniture factory. 

Got a Room? Owners of Patn- 
FINDER-town. hotels and even house- 
wives with rooms to rent can help 
both themselves and visitors with an 
idea developed in Germany: a bulle- 
tin board at railroad and bus stations 
which lists vacancies each day. Any 
civic organization can do it. 

ii Attention Hardwaremen. 

SUiiisehieke: Frank L. Rand of Pitts- 
field, N. H., patented an idea 43 years 
ago—a pocket size “painter’s hook” 
which holds cans of paint on clap- 
board sidings by cantilever action. To- 
day it promises to solve the age-old 
painter's problem of where to hang 
the paint bucket. Philadelphia’s Black 
Panther Tool Co. discovered Rand’s 
idea recently, is marketing the hook 
—a belated royalty bonanza for Rand, 
now 83 and retired. 

No Bars to Progress. Clare- 
mont, N.H., businessmen and civic 
clubs needed publicity for a drive to 
build a swimming pool. They got it 
and cash by putting a local judge and 
a councilman in jail; townspeople paid 
admission to see them behind bars. 

Cash in on Tourism. The new 
aircoach service to Europe—$233 less 
than the old summer-season rate of 
$710—is an open invitation to many 
PATHFINDER-town businessmen to be- 
come travel agents as a sideline. In- 
dicative of the tremendous volume of 
business expected, Pan American Air- 
ways reported it had received 50,000 
letters and calls about the new service. 
The new “average family” tourists will 
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German idea. W ould a vacancy board 
uork in your town? (SEE: Room) 


need agents; Europe expects its worst 
hotel overflow. 

Foolproof Finery. Ever have 
trouble with the color-foolish man 
who can’t seem to make his clothes 


match? McGregor Sportswear has 
come up with a boon to merchants 


and customers alike: jackets, sports 
shirts and slacks in 12 colors, with 
check and plaid variations, any one of 
which matches the other. Secret, says 
McGregor, is that most colors can be 
made to match—even blue and green 
— if the shade is right. . 

Blow to Black Markets. The 
merchant selling above ceiling prices 
took a body blow when Federal Re- 
serve Board made a “technical 
change” in Regulation W. Now the 
customer can legally pay only a per- 
centage of the ceiling price of an ap- 
pliance (85%) or auto (6624%) on 
time—not a percentage of the price 
charged. 


Painter’s hook. It will bring royalties to inventor Rand. (SEE: Hardwaremen) 
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nur Tout oiled, tir 
Luxurious new fabrics, finishes and trim. 


And tasteful new color-harmonies 
*+.,_ that you'll want to see! 





New Cyclebond linings do away with rivets, add 
to effective braking area and lengthen lining life. me 


New exterior styling features. An eye-delighting new ee 
array of gleaming colors for you to choose from. . 





A gives your engine an even better 
— send-off and extra assurance 
a of fast starts in all weather. 
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Newly-designed combustion chamber makes Plymouth’s 


famous high-compression, 97-horsepower engine 
even smoother and quieter! 























These and many other new ‘52 features are added to 
advantages offered only by Plymouth in the lowest- 
priced field. Such features as: Safety-Rim Wheels for 
protection in case of a blowout; natural-posture Chair- 
Height Seats; constant-action Electric Windshield 
Wipers; and many others that-make Plymouth the 
“low-priced car most like the high-priced cars.” 


with Plymouth’s easy-shifting 
positive-action Synchro-Silent 
Transmission, now quicker, 
quieter than ever. 





PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials 


Jefe, F Law pide with AG" 
a Mill ymoother glide 

The ’52 Plymouth brings you further 
refinements in the famous Oriflow shock 


absorbers ...and other advances 
in the sensational Safety-Flow ride. 


It’s here! You can see it now—the new 1952 Plymouth. We say 

it’s the finest Plymouth ever built. But we'd much rather let the new 
Plymouth speak its own piece. See it soon. Ask your dealer 

about the new Solex Safety Glass which reduces glare and heat 
from the sun. Optional equipment at small additional cost. 


NOW AT YOUR PLYMOUTH DEALER’S 











King of sand and troubles 
Idris wins independence for divided Libya, 


_meager, 


but his country’s future is bleak 


A bearded, dignified little man be- 
came king of an explosive new nation 
last week when Libya, three times as big 
as Texas, achieved independence. 

King by the grace of Allah and the 
United Nations, his name is Sayid Idris 
el Senussi, officially Idris I. 

The new King fought for Libyan in- 
dependence most of his 61 years. His fel- 
low countrymen threatened Jihad (holy 
war) if they didn’t get it; and the United 
Nations finally decreed it officially on 
Dec. 24, making Libya the first country 
created by the U.N. Now Libyans are not 
sure what to do about it. By any standard 
theirs is one of the poorest and most 
backward countries in the world. 

Italian “Living Space.” Italy 
grabbed Libya from the ailing Ottoman 
Empire in the Italo-Turkish war of 1911- 
12. Between World War I and World 
War II Mussolini poured vast sums into 
its arid wastelands, hoping to make it an 
attractive outlet for his excess population. 
He succeeded in luring 45,000 Italians, 
but the Arabs gained little. 7 

The British took over in 1943, after 
Allied victories in North Africa. Since 
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Chief exports are barley, olive oil, figs, 
dates and citrus fruits. Imports more than 
double exports. This year’s budget 
amounts to about $16 million, of which 
only $12.8 million will be met by exports 
and taxes. Britain will foot the deficit. 
The educational outlook is bleak. In 
1943 there were only 70 teachers in the 
whole country. By allowing anyone who 
passed the first four grades to qualify as 
a teacher, the number has been raised to 
900. Nine out of ten Libyans can neither 
read nor write and the country has fewer 
than 25 college graduates. Although 
Libya has four hospitals and 60 clinics, 
there are no Arab doctors or nurses. 
Divided Government. The politi- 
cal situation is almost as bad. Libya’s 
three territories, Cyrenaica, Tripolitania 
and the Fezzan (see map) are loosely 
joined by stretches of desert sand. The 
new Parliament will sit in Tripoli; Idris 
and his Cabinet will meet in Bengasi. 
(Libyans could not agree on a single cap- 
ital.) A narrow, chuck-holed road, more 
than 620 miles long, links the two cities. 
Idris hates Tripoli and refuses to fly. 
Getting King, Cabinet and Parliament to- 
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United Libya. Under one flag, two capitals and three territories and much sand, 


then the country has fared a little better 
—but not much. 

The fertile green ribbon skirting the 
Mediterranean supports 210,000 of Lib- 
ya’s 1.1 million. The rest eke out a 
nomadic existence that has 
changed little in 2,000 years. 

Agriculturally, Libya resembles Ari- 
zona; more than half of its 25 million 
arable acres can be used only for grazing. 
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gether in the same town will be a major 
task, let alone reaching an agreement on 
anything. 

With such a state of affairs, it is not 
surprising that many observers question 
the U.N. decision to turn the staggering 
country loose. 

Russia and the West started ex- 
changing proposals on the three Italian 
colonies (Libya, Somaliland and Eritrea) 





Wide World 
Idris I. The King of the world’s newest 
country sits on a U.N.-built throne. 


as soon as the war ended. The job of 
making Libya ready for self-government 
was turned over to a Libyan Commission 
composed of delegates from Britain, the 
U.S., Italy, Libya, Egypt and Pakistan. 
To head the commission the U.N. named 
Adrian Pelt, a Dutch journalist and 
former Assistant Secretary General of the 
U.N. 

Pelt set up headquarters in Tripoli’s 
Grand Hotel and went to work on his 
impossible task. He appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution (modeled 
after the U.S. Constitution) and gradu- 
ally handed out power to the provisional 
government set up by the U.N. in 1950. 

No. 1 Choice. The selection of 2 
ruler was easy. The British have been 
grooming Idris for the job since 1943 
and today he is the most powerful figure 
in the country. As leader of the Senussi 
Moslem sect, which believes in a more 
fundamental interpretation of the Koran 
than most Moslem sects, he has a large 
religious following. But like any Arab 
who is pro-British, he has many enemies. 
Last May one of them threw a bomb at 
his car while he was paying a state visit 
to Tripoli. Most of the Arab world, led by 
Egypt, is opposed to the present Libya 
because of its dependency on Britain. 

One of the new King’s first acts 
was to grant the U.S. permission to keep 
Wheelus Field in operation. Five miles 
south of Tripoli, it is the most important 
U.S. air base in North Africa. 

As Idris paced his garden patio last 
week the silence of the desert was occa- 
sionally shattered by Arabs exploding old 
German land mines—a risky occupation 
that has killed thousands but provides 
survivors with precious scraps of metal 
to sell. Most observers feel that Idris’s 
future is about as uncertain as that of 
his fellow countrymen in the scrap metal 
business. 
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_ Biggest check. New York this fiscal year will pay $170 million in jobless benefits, but the program swallows millions more. 
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How ‘unemployment insurance works 


Billions for the U.S.; a pittance for workers 


If a confidence man talked busi- 
nessmen out of one billion dollars, he 
would win a place among the greatest 
criminals of all time. 

But, of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment is not judged by personal moral 
standards. The fact it has spent for other 
purposes more than $1 billion collected 
under unemployment insurance laws has 
attracted little comment. 

Since the Social Security Act went 
into effect in 1936, the Federal Govern- 
ment has received $2.3 billiun as part of 
the tax imposed on employers to finance 
the unemployment program. 

It has returned $1.2 billion of this 
to the states for administration of the 
program. The rest, $1.1 billion, has been 
dished out of the Treasury’s general fund 
for “general Government purposes.” 

This has been done under legisla- 
tion entitled “Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act.” How was the feat performed? 

“T think Congress intended that the 
money would be used for administration, 
but it was not earmarked for that pur- 
pose,” said Martin Moore, assistant to 
the fiscal assistant secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Payroll Tax. He pointed out the act 
levies a 3% tax on payrolls of employers 
with eight or more workers as “a general 
tax, not a tax for a special purpose.” 
The act does not provide for refunds of 
the excess to employers. 

The Federal Government gets di- 
rectly only 0.3% of the employer’s pay- 
roll. The states collect the rest of the 
tax and are required to deposit it in an 
unemployment trust fund in the Treas- 
ury. It is from this fund that the states 
withdraw payments to the unemployed. 

However, the Federal Government 
has not actually let the huge sum in the 
fund escape it. The Social Security Act 
requires that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury invest in interest-bearing Government 
securities portions of the fund that are 
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not required for current withdrawals. 

All but $17 million of the $8.5 bil- 
lion in the fund on Nov. 30 were in- 
vested in such securities. Of the amount 
invested, $7.6 billion are in securities 
issued especially for the fund. 

This borrowed money is spent by the 
Government for general purposes. If 
there were a heavy demand for unem- 
ployment payments, the Government 
would restore the money to the fund by 
redeeming the special issues. 

Double Taxation. Where would it 
get the money to redeem them? From 
taxes or loans that would have to be re- 
paid eventually by the taxpayers. Thus, 
through sleight-of-hand, the Government 
would collect taxes twice for the same 
purpose. 

In the program’s first 15 years, the 
fund’s receipts total $18.3 billion, in- 
cluding interest, and only $9.8 billion 
have been paid out. If this rate of in- 
crease continues for another 15 years, 
the Government would have the use of 
$17 billion in compulsory loans. How- 
ever, this is justified in the philosophy of 
spending. A Treasury spokesman said: 
“If we hadn’t borrowed from the fund, 
we would have had to borrow some- 
where else.” 

Does the fund need an $8 billion 
reserve? Government actuaries admit it 
is “more than adequate” during pros- 
perity, but insist it would be needed 
during a depression. 

The money invested in Government 
securities has earned $1.5 billion in in- 
terest. Of course, the taxpayers—includ- 
ing employers—must pay this interest. 
But officials shrug off another billion or 
so in taxes as small stuff to them. 

Whatever the effect on taxpayers, 
there is no doubt the states are dispens- 
ing staggering sums in benefits to the 
unemployed. The year 1950 was one of 
record employment. It also was a year 
of near-record payments of unemploy- 
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ment insurance. About $1.3 billion went 
to 5.2 million beneficiaries. 

Officials agree most recipients are 
honest. But they must deal with many 
wise in the technique of obtaining hand- 
outs from the state. 

Season in the Sun. For example, 
there were the New York workers who 
were discovered vacationing in Florida in 
1946-47 while obtaining unemployment 
compensation. The State of New York 
investigated and cut the number from 
2,000 to 500. Most of the others couldn’t 
meet the requirement that they must be 
“actively looking for a job.” 

Mass frauds have been discovered. 
A group of shoe factory workers turned 
their receipts for piecework over to one 
man, who collected their money for them. 
Records showed him as the only one of 
the group employed. The others claimed 
unemployment benefits. 

Officials say exposed frauds total 
only one half of 1% of total payments. 
They cannot estimate the number of un- 
detected frauds. The fact a worker may 
be “actively”—but not seriously—looking 
for work complicates the problem. 

Spurred on by the Florida scandal, 
the New York Legislature set up a joint 
committee to examine the state’s unem- 
ployment insurance law. It came up with 
recommendations embodied in a new law 
that went into effect Jan. 1. 

The law has many features designed 
to increase the efficiency of the pro- 
gram, but it includes few basic improve- 
ments in methods to halt chiseling. 

However, no one quarreled with the 
committee’s assertion that the old law 
was “inefficient, inhumane and financially 
unsound.” To how many other state laws 
—most of which have never been over- 
hauled since they were written in 1936 
—do these words apply? 

Officials cite the value of benefits to 
an honest unemployed family man. But 
the value has been cut in half by infla- 
tion. Illinois offers a typical example: 
Weekly benefits range from $10 to $25 
for a maximum of 26 weeks and in Chi- 
cago it costs $72 a week to maintain a 
decent standard of living for a family of 
four. 
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Wide World 


Harry Truman, musician and critic 
The former ‘boy prodigy’ likes Mozart and Chopin; 


‘Missouri Waltz’ was a political gag 


One of the first things Americans 
learned about Harry S. Truman, after he 
suddenly and unexpectedly became their 
President, was that he played the piano. 

Why this should have been regarded 
as screamingly funny isn’t quite clear, 
but it was. Perhaps it was because most 
Washington newsmen don’t take anything 
seriously except politics. Or maybe White 
House publicity men were afraid the new 
boss might be tagged as highbrow. It 
was safest to play it funny. 

The President, always willing to go 
along with a gag, chuckled affably at 
wisecracks about his music. He obliging- 
ly grinned and postured at the keyboard 
for photographers. He didn’t even grum- 
ble when the word went around that his 
favorite composition was the Missouri 
Waltz. The public was given to under- 
stand that music in the White House was 
strictly a laughing matter. 

Enthusiast. Of course, not quite 
all the public retained this impression. 
Several thousand of the President’s fel- 
low Washingtonians regularly attend con- 
certs at Constitution Hall. They soon be- 
came accustomed to seeing a Truman or 
two sitting in the fourth box from the 
front on the left side of the hall. And they 
watched, at first, for signs that the Presi- 
dent was bored with proceedings. They 
never saw any. 

Hardly anyone else took seriously 
the notion that the President might be a 
sincere and knowledgeable music-lover. 
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Probably this was one reason for the stub- 
born silence of a little old lady who lived 
at 724 Woodlawn Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Music and piano-teaching had been 
the biggest things in life to Miss Flor- 
ence Burrus, and she didn’t see any- 
thing funny about them. Nor would she 
talk to reporters as long as she thought 
they intended to make fun of one of her 
earliest and favorite pupils—Master 
Harry Truman. As she explained, when 
she finally agreed to an interview: 

“T’ve been terribly embarrassed to 
read stories suggesting that he is not a 
good pianist, and that you can measure 
his appreciation of good music by the 
fact that his favorite composition is the 
Missouri Waltz. That’s absurd. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Miss 
Burrus, “he has always liked classical 
music and he had a God-blessed talent 
for music.” 

Harry was in his early teens, “alert, 
earnest, bespectacled and_ talented,” 
when his mother brought him to Miss 
Burrus. She was. then using a teaching 
technique called “short-hand music.” Pu- 
pils learned the keyboard by numbers, 
by-passing musical notation. In the course 
of a year with Miss Burrus, however, 
Harry graduated from this simplified 
system. 

Not only did he learn to read music— 
he even did some arranging and compos- 
ing of his own, although he was bashful 
about letting people see or hear it. Miss 





Burrus, with a smile, produced a Muncie, 
Ind., advertising “flyer,” dated 1901, 
which cited young “Harry Trueman”* as 
No. 1 testimonial to the short-hand sys- 
tem of teaching music: 

“He will play at sight on the piano 
any piece set before him, seemingly as 
well as if he had been drilled for the oc- 
casion. . . . He will instantly improvise 
any style of music desired and change off 
to other styles as fast as they are sug- 
gested.” 

And that wasn’t all. The 15-year-old 
Harry also had composed a piano tone- 
poem depicting the chariot race in Ben 
Hur, complete with trumpet blasts and 
galloping hoofs. The leaflet writer de- 
scribed this as a “masterpiece,” not un- 
likely to bring young Master Truman 
“name, fame and fortune.” 

Although flowery, this tribute was by 
no means a vast exaggeration, Miss Bur- 
rus said. Music (along with history) was 
young Truman’s true love: “He was a 
musical prodigy and I’ve always believed 
that if fate hadn’t intervened, Harry S. 
Truman might have become a famous 
concert pianist.” 

Thwarted Musician. Of course, 
fate did intervene. Truman had to go to 
work to help support his family, and mu- 
sic went by the board. Evidence exists, 
however, that he did think seriously, ear- 
lier, of a musical career. Miss Burrus is 
dead now, but in 1949, before she died at 
the age of 82, she and the President ex- 
changed letters. In part, she wanted to 
find what his musical tastes had become, 
being a little disturbed by the Missouri 
Waltz rumor. 

In her letter, which began “My Pres- 
ident—pride of my heart,” she asked him 
what his favorite music was now, con- 
gratulated him on his 1948 victory at the 


When Toscanini took the 
NBC Symphony on tour in 1950, 
President Truman went backstage 
in Washington to meet him. RCA’s 
Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff and Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff did the honors. Tos- 
canini spoke first, Chotzinoff re- 
calls: 

“T hear you, too, are a musi- 
cian, Mr. President.” 

“No,” said Truman, “Margaret 
is the musician of the family.” 

The two then compared train 
routes (Truman was going on tour, 
too) and found they’d be covering 
the same territory. Truman twin- 
kled and mused: 

“With your musical genius and 
my flair for publicity, what a team 
we'd make!” 





polls and ended: “I would like you to 
know, dear Harry, that you are always 
in my prayers.” 

The President answered: 

“Dear Miss Florence: It was wonder- 


* Miss Burrus thought the Trumans spelled 
their name with an “e’”’ then. The President says 


this is erroneous. 
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ful to hear from you. ... I hope you are 
in good health and that everything is go- 
ing well with you. 

“T can well remember the music les- 
sons I had from you when I was in grade 
school. I am still very fond of music and 
in all probability the country would have 
been much better off if I had gone ahead 
and been a professional musician. I am 
very fond of Chopin waltzes, Mozart so- 
natas and I also like Beethoven. . . . I 
don’t care so much for the modern com- 
posers—they are more noisy than musical. 

“I am also very fond of Strauss 
waltzes. The Marine Band usually plays 
a Strauss waltz whenever I am at a for- 
mal dinner where they are playing. 

“I appreciate your compliments on 
the results of last year’s election—it was 
an uphill fight but we took them to town 
because I think our side was right and 
the other side was wrong. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry Truman” 

Open Mind. As a matter of fact, 

Truman isn’t stodgy even about the mod- 





Bela Kornitzer 
Teacher. “Harry S. Truman might have 
become a famous concert pianist.” 


erns—just critical. He goes backstage be- 
fore each concert he attends. Howard 
Mitchell, young conductor of the Nation- 
al Symphony Orchestra, is somewhat pro- 
modern. He frequently teases the Presi- 
dent, saying: “This evening I’m going to 
play you something you won't like.” The 
President always grins and answers: 
“Don’t underestimate me.” 

They don’t. In his own territory, 
Mitchell and members of the National 
Symphony staff regard him as an authori- 
tative critic and formidable in argument, 
partly because of his fabulous memory. 
The President recalls details of notable 
musical performances long past—which 
violinist played the Mendelssohn con- 
certo with what orchestra under which 
conductor—and when. 

He gets to about six concerts a year 
(last season he kidded Mitchell into 
changing the date of the National Sym- 
phony’s opener so he could make it). 
When he listens to music he considers 
especially important. like Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, which ends with a 
choral hymn to human brotherhood, he 
often follows it in a score. And there are 
plenty of opera-glass owners among 
Washington concertgoers who can testify 
that he knows when to turn the pages, 
too.—Beia KorNitzER 
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The statesmen of Europe should 
put their heads together—as hard as 
they possibly can.—Dublin Opinion. 





A Soviet top-sergeant, instruct- 
ing a bunch of new recruits, asked: 
“And what does a good people’s sol- 
dier do when he hears the command, 
‘Volunteers forward’?” 

From the rear came a reply: “He 
steps back so as not to get in the way 
of the people’s heroes!” 

—Syrena, Paris. 








From the diary of a government 
official: 
ist year: “All men are good.” 
2nd year: ““Some men are good.” 
3rd year: “A few men are crooks.” 
4th year: “Most men are crooks.” 
5th year: “All men are crooks— 
so I might as well take my share too!” 
—Bohemia, Havana, Cuba. 





























French Foreign Minister Rob- 
ert Schumann is a devoted bachelor. 
When asked why, he gave the follow- 
ing explanation: “When I was young, 
I decided not to get married until I 


Pobre Diablo, Santiago, Chile 
“Have you noticed, Smith, the extra- 
ordinary culture of these savages? 
We've scarcely arrived and they’re al- 
ready preparing a hot bath for us.” 


had found the ideal woman. Then 
I found her. Regretfully, however, she 
was looking for the ideal man!” 

—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany. 






We have read so much about the 
bad effects of smoking that we have 
decided to give up reading. 

—Toronto Telegram. 





Well-informed circles tell us 
that the factor most likely to deter the 
Germans from lining up with us in 
the event of a third world war is the 
possibility that we might win it again. 
—Punch, London. 







An old lady in Montreal resents 
the increasing flux of American tour- 
ists. She recalls old Montreal with 
nostalgia and winces when she sees a 
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Paris Match 
“One moment; I'll give you London.” 


visitor in outlandish garb. But her 
nephew recently reminded her: “Think 
of the money they bring, Auntie.” 
“Well,” sighed the old lady, 
“that’s all very well, but I don’t see 
why some arrangement can’t be made 
whereby they could just send their 
money up and stay at home.” 
—Montrealer, Canada. 


Dutch scientists predict that 
within a few years Holland will be 
growing all her food requirements in- 
doors. It will never happen in Aus- 
tralia—we haven’t enough houses. 
—The Bulletin, Sydney, Australia. 


An Iranian diplomatic note says 
that to remove misunderstanding with 
Russia, air surveys of oil districts 
near the Soviet-Persian frontier will 
cease. To avoid friction with the Krem- 
lin, all magic carpets based on border 
towns will be grounded. 

—Everybody’s Weekly, London. 





















From behind the Iron Curtain: 

As proof that Russia does not 
milk her satellites dry, Soviet admin- 
istrators in the Rumanian oilfields 
have decided to give workers a ration 
of cigarette lighter fluid. 












London News Chronicle 
“Of course, 50% of the house was 
built by private enterprise.” 
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Will Congress sidestep the problem 


of an Ambassador to the Vatican? 


Religious strife is unpopular in an election year 


Gen. Mark W. Clark, Army of the 
United States, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the state of Vatican 
City. 

—Congressional Record, Oct. 20, 1951 


These 26 words, sent by President 
Truman to a flabbergasted Congress, on 
the very day it adjourned, touched off one 
of the most violent political-religious rows 
in U.S. history. 

Some Washington observers had 
thought Truman might not resubmit the 
Clark nomination to the current second 
session of the 82nd Congress after the 
storm his original action kicked up last 
October. Not so, the President told a re- 
cent press conference, thus inviting a 
“great debate” for which few lawmakers 
had any stomach—especially in an elec- 
tion year. 

Truman wants Congress to: 

e @ Confirm the appointment of Epis- 
copalian Mark Clark, “liberator of 
Rome,” as first U.S. Ambassador to the 
Vatican. 

e @ Waive an 1870 law which bars 
military men on active duty from holding 
civilian Government posts. (Congress 
voted an exemption for General George 
C. Marshall as Secretary of Defense.) 

“Tt is well known that the Vatican is 
vigorously engaged in the struggle against 
communism,” said Harry Truman, argu- 
ing for a resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions which ended in 1868 when Congress 
cut off the funds of Rufus King, Minister 










Should we send an 





“If the presence of General Clark 
can ease the tensions between any ele- 
ments of this troubled world, it will be 
good.”-——Coadjutor Bishop Richard H. 
Baker, Episcopal Diocese of North 
Carolina. 

“In spite of the Constitution, there 


has nev ion — 
and the s tl t ates. The 
country hag™been ce the 


r@tgst 
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Rock and its affairs have been governed 
by Protestants ever since.” —Alexander 
F. Jones, president, American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. 

“What annoys and alarms Protes- 
tant ministers is that the President of 
the United States refuses to play their 
unworthy little game of anti-Catholi- 
cism.”—America, national Catholic 
weekly review. 
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Liberator, 1944. Gen. Mark Clark’s 
road to Rome looked rougher in 1952. 


Resident to the Papal State. “Direct diplo- 
matic relations will assist in co-ordinating 
the effort to combat the Communist men- 
ace.” 

The Opposition. Protestant re- 
sponse to the President’s move was swift 





and bitter. Denunciations came from the 
National Council of Churches (29 Prot- 
estant and Eastern Orthodox churches; 
combined membership, 30 million) ; the 
Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches; the Council of Bishops of the 
Methodist Church (9 million members) ; 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs (four National Baptist Conven- 
tions, total membership more than 16 
million); and the National Lutheran 
Council (membership more than 4 mil- 
lion). 

Even Radio Moscow got in the act— 
but for a different reason. “The Holy 
See,” sneered the Kremlin, “welcomes the 
ambassador of Wall Street and the Penta- 
gon, Clark, with satisfaction. It will not 
be surprising if from now on, Mark’s 
Gospel becomes the only gospel accord- 
ing to which the Vatican will conform its 
activities.” 

U.S. Roman Catholics, who hadn't 
asked for the Vatican appointment, were 
shocked by the Protestant reaction. Bishop 
John J. Swint of Wheeling, W.Va., said 
thousands of Catholics have been “deeply 
hurt by the unwarranted attacks upon 
Catholics and the Catholic Church by 
Protestant ministers.” 

Constitutional Question. The real 
issue, as Protestants see it, is that the 
Vatican appointment violates the First 
Amendment to the Constitution (“Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion”) and violates 
the historic American principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. 

“To establish formal diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican,” declared the 
general board of the National Courcil of 
Churches, “would be to concede to one 
church, the head of which has only nomi- 
nal secular power, a political status in re- 
lation to our Government which could not 
possibly be given to all churches and 






















































or to the Vatican? 

















“I hope and believe that this un- 
wise proposal will be opposed by the 
great majority of fair-minded Ameri- 
cans of every religious conviction and 
will be either withdrawn or defeated in 
the Senate.”"—Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, president, National Council of 
Churche# 








“Tho h@® nit tates Sen- 
ate will r@bu is(apsaum on historic 
America rimwpl Franklin 


Clark Fry, president, United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

“If we are going to recognize [the 
Vatican] as a foreign power 
then we should . . . require American 
members of the Catholic hierarchy to 
register as foreign agents.”—Glenn L. 
Archer, director, Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State. 
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which could not, as a matter of principle, 
be accepted by most.” 

Those protesting the Clark appoint- 
ment insist if the U.S. and the Vatican 
have any business to transact, it can be 
handled through the offices of the U.S. Am- 
bassador in Rome and the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to this country. 

Proponents of the Clark appointment, 
however, hold that the Vatican’s intelli- 
gence service will not be shared unless 
the U.S. has official representation at the 
Vatican. Furthermore, 40 nations—many 
of them non-Catholic, such as Egypt, In- 
dia, Finland and Great Britain—have le- 
gations or embassies there. 

First Representative. While the 
U.S. has never sent an Ambassador to the 
Vatican, it did establish consular repre- 
sentation to the Papal States in 1797. For- 
mal diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See were established on April 7, 1848, 
when President James K. Polk named 
Jacob L. Martin chargé d'affaires. 

Martin was told: “Our direct rela- 





Religious News Service 
Predecessor. Myron Taylor represented 
the President, not the United States. 


tions with the Papal States [then com- 
prising some 16,000 square miles and a 
population in excess of 3 million] can 
only be of a commercial character.” 

The U.S. was represented by a Min- 
ister Resident from 1854 to 1868, then was 
without representation at the Vatican un- 
til 1940, when Episcopalian Myron C. Tay- 
lor began his nine-year mission as person- 
al representative to the Pope for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Truman. 

The man about whom all this contro- 
versy swirled last week “refused to stick 
my long neck out” and discuss the pros 
and cons of changing his uniform for 
striped pants. Actually it’s a switch Gen- 
eral Clark may never have to make. Best 
bet on the outcome of the nomination: 
lingering death in a Foreign Relations 
Committee pigeonhole—a fate which 
would please most Senators immensely 
since they wouldn’t have to take a stand 


on this ticklish political issue. 
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They earn more 


A few days before Christmas the 
Lincoln Electric Co. of Cleveland dis- 
tributed to each of its 1,082 employes 
a year-end bonus averaging almost $4,- 
000 apiece. These special “incentive 
pay checks” were in many cases 
greater than the total of the individual 
worker’s weekly earnings for the en- 
tire year. With the bonus the wage 
earner’s annual earnings, at the Lin- 
coln factory, averaged $7,446 for 1951. 

The Lincoln Electric Co. is in a 
highly competitive field, manufactur- 
ing electrical welding equipment. It is 
a relatively small company with only 
one advantage over others that do not 
produce as cheaply, or pay anything 
like the same wages. That advantage 
is a well-reasoned philosophy of man- 
agement on which every employe of 
the company is completely and en- 
thusiastically sold. In 17 years this 
Cleveland plant has not lost one hour 
of production from strikes or any other 
form of industrial dispute. 
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James Finney Lincoln, the 
president of the company, has now 
widened his public service by writing 
a book, Incentive Management, which 
describes the system he has worked 
out. Sold for $1, plus sales tax, and 
obtainable from the Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland 17, Ohio, this book un- 
doubtedly contains the answer to much 
of today’s industrial unrest. 

As an American answer to Com- 
munist propaganda, Mr. Lincoln’s 
book is far more impressive than all 
the dull stuff that floods out of the 
State Department and other Govern- 
ment agencies. It might be called the 
authentic Voice of America, because 













ducer to show what American business 
can do in spite of bureaucratic regula- 
tions and restrictions. 

James F. Lincoln, now nearing 
his seventieth birthday, was an Ohio 
farm boy who studied electrical en- 
gineering at Ohio State. He was also 
captain of the football team at that 
great university. And the teamwork so 
essential to good football is really the 
heart of the system Mr. Lincoln has 
applied at his tactory. When the 
players are sweating to make a touch- 
down, he says, they don’t grumble 
about being “exploited.” Nor will 
men grumble and idle at their 
work if they have real incentives. 

The figures show that the Lincoln 
system pays off for the individual em- 
ploye, from skilled technician to un- 
skilled laborer. But high wages are 





















than money 


it was written by an American pro-~ 


by Felix Morley 
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Lincoln. A former football captain 
gets good teamwork from his employes. 


not the heart of it. Show any man that 
his work is important, says Mr. Lin- 
coln, and in nearly all cases he will 
respond by really making it important. 
When he has that feeling, his contribu- 
tion to the team improves it, produc- 
tion is cheaper, costs go down, sales 
increase and then—as the result and 
not the cause—wages are raised. 


os -«& 


It is an argument that raises 
many questions. But if there are any 
that Mr. Lincoln fails to answer, clear- 
ly and simply, this reader cannot name 
them. To my mind there is only one 
objectionable statement in the book— 
when the author says: “Free enter- 
prise developed in the United States 
largely by luck.” 

Actually, free enterprise is a 
natural result of the American form 
of government, which says in so many 
words that the more men do for them- 
selves, and the less government does 
for them, the better off we all will be. 
And Mr. Lincoln himself frequently 
emphasizes this, saying: “Our present 
policy of Government-promised se- 
curity is producing a race of incom- 
petent softies who will, because of 
their lack of vigor, be unable to con- 
tinue the greatness of our country.” 


*% * * 


Obviously there are none of 
these incompetents in Lincoln Electric. 
And if there were more industrial 
leadership like that of James F. Lin- 
coln, there would be less scope for 
political leadership as degraded as 
that being revealed in Washington. 













































THE RUBBER EMERGENCY IS OVER, so most restrictions have been removed. It is 


butter." You can expect cheaper lines of tires--and if you sell tires, 
better get set for harder selling. 

HOUSEWIVES who think steak at $1.25 a pound is too high should buy cheaper 
meat. That will cause steak to "come down fast," according to Purdue 








University. "The plain fact is that American housewives, taken to- 
gether, have decided that steak is not too high at $1.25, consequently 
the price." Before the war we ate 126 pounds of meat per person-——now 


we eat 145 pounds per year and want even more at record high prices. 
A FAMILY PARTNERSHIP IS A WAY TO SAVE on income taxes under the new law. The 


- Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis points out, "If a businessman can 
allocate part of his income to members of his family, substantial 
savings can result from the application of lower surtax rates to the 


' divided portions of his income." 





move——provided you don't pay less for the new home. Buy the new home 
in 12 months and move within 18 months to qualify. 


PEOPLE ARE SAVING-—-at a record high rate--10% of incomes after taxes. Thi 
building up buying power. Salesmen--the money is there if you can | 
pry it loose. 

KRILIUM, announced Dec. 29, may be one of the big agricultural developments of 
this age. It is an "organic chemical which is 100 to 1,000 times more 

effective in improving soil structure than compost, manure or peat 

moss." Monsanto Chemical Co. made the report to the American Associa-— 

tion for the Advancement of Science. Further testing is under way-—- 

"The product is still in the development stage and will not be on the 

market in substantial quantities before 1953." 


THE 1952 CORN CROP WILL SELL HIGH--the reason is high Government guarantees and 
big feed demand. Iowa State College says, "Our guess is that the 
final national average corn loan rate will wind up somewhere between 
$1.60 and $1.65" per bushel. Bankers, fertilizer, seed and implement 
dealers—-that is a dependable guide on how far you can go in support- 


ing the U.S. Department of Agriculture drive to get a BIG corn crop. 
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lint--the 1952 crop futures are near 38¢. Towns in the Cotton Belt 
will insure a larger business next fall and winter if they will make 
an all-out drive to get high cotton yields per acre. Decide now to 
get farmers to put on enough fertilizer and do the other things needed 
for a high profit crop. Big crops mean store businesses will be big. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION WILL CONTINUE AROUND PRESENT LEVELS for the next three 
months, in the opinion of the First National Bank of Boston. Then 
there "will be an upturn that will advance the index to a new postwar 
peak....Business slackness that has prevailed is largely attributed to 


consumer indifference——have not been in a spending mood." 
THERE WILL BE MORE LEATHER as cattle numbers go on up from the all-time high 


which has already been reached. "Slow leather sales" may continue to 
be the rule-——especially since improved substitutes are taking more of 


the market. 


FARMERS OWE MORE MONEY than a year ago-—but the debt is small in relation to 
total assets. However, the credit of individual farmers needs closer 
watching. The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Virginia, says, "De- 
spite this favorable over-all picture, many farmers continue to be in 
a rather weak financial position." 
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‘“But, Jack, what in the world are we going to do?” 


“There’s nothing to worry about, 
honey. All the firm’s losses were 
covered by fire*insurance. We’re 
going back to work in temporary 
quarters until the new building 
is ready.” 

When insurance pays the firm’s 
fire losses, it is helping all the em- 


But fire insurance does even more than this. 


ployees, too. For it means their 
jobs are safe... their earning 
power will be quickly restored. 
In this way, fire insurance gives 
financial stability to all business, 
safeguards the security of your 
job, and helps maintain your 


prosperity and well-being. 


e It safeguards the commu- 


nity you live in by providing engineering and inspection services and by 


recommending laws for fire-safe construction. 


your children at school with fire prevention education. 


e It guards the lives of 


e In providing a 


sound basis for credit, it helps business, large and small, to enjoy the advan- 


tages of free enterprise. 


in protecting the nation’s expanding industrial production. 


e And, of course, fire insurance is a vital factor 


© That’s why 


—in these critical times—fire insurance is everybody’s business. 















Your home is worth more today. 
Is it FULLY insured? 





Suppose your home burned down 
today. Would your fire insurance 
rebuild it at today’s higher costs? 
And what about your furniture, 
clothing, television set and all your 
other belongings! Have you in- 
creased your fire insurance on them? 

Too little insurance can be very 
costly. Call your agent or broker 
right away for an examination of 
your policies. 
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A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Well on her way towards 1. Not until she’s 65 will she face as perilous a year. 


Philip Bonn, Children’s Bureau 


Will 100,000 babies die this year? 


Medicine seeks the causes of infant deaths 


Your baby has a slimmer chance of 
living through his first year than any 
other year until he reaches 65. Each day 
that he survives in his first week and 
month, the better his chances of living 
to old age. 

Medical science has cut the infant 
death rate from 47 per 1,000 births a 
decade ago to 29.2 today. But with our 
annual rate of some 3.5 million births, 
even the present low mortality ratio 
means that more than 100;000 babies will 
die before they are a year old. 

More than half the babies who die 
at less than a year succumb in their 
first 24 hours. Another 30% die in their 
first week, and 10% die in their first 
month. Greatest single factor in these 
deaths is prematurity. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency estimates that a 
premature baby is born every three 
minutes. And every 13 minutes a pre- 
mature baby dies. Finding the cause of 
these births and deaths and ways to pre- 
vent them is one of medicine’s big jobs. 

Vital Factors. A number of things 
enter into determining whether a baby 
is premature, but doctors agree the best 
measuring stick is weight. Usually the 
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dividing line is put at 54% pounds. Smaller 
babies start life with tough handicaps— 
and one or two babies out of every 20 
fall into this class. The National Re- 
search Council estimates 3% to 11% of 
all live births are premature. 

These little infants are more sus- 
ceptible to the hazards that face the 
newborn, says Dr. Alice Chenoweth of 
the Children’s Bureau. They are easier 
prey to infections and disease, and their 
blood vessels are more fragile—increas- 
ing the danger from killing or crippling 
internal hemorrhages. Their bodies lack 
the temperature-regulating, cushioning 
layers of under-skin fat that develop in 
the last weeks of pregnancy and their 
heads aren’t as well protected for the 
battering-ram job of emergence. Often 
their breathing muscles are dangerously 
weak; so is their sucking and swallow- 
ing reflex, which makes feeding difficult. 

Premature babies also are more like- 
ly to have birth deformities. They are 
more susceptible, too, to anoxia—an oxy- 
gen starvation of the brain that may pos- 
sibly be the cause of some mental defects. 

What makes a baby come early? Not 
all the answers are known. Sometimes 
the cause may be a disease like diabetes 





or syphilis in the mother. (Sometimes 
hormones or vitamins will enable a 
woman with a record of miscarriages and 
premature births to carry a baby full 
term.) But there are other causes—and 
they account for the biggest share— 
about which we know little. 

Food & Prematurity. The propor- 
tion of premature babies is larger among 
mothers under 20. It’s greater, too, in 
the poorer, backward areas. Diet seems 
linked—there is less prematurity among 
women who receive good care during 
pregnancy. A Children’s Bureau hand- 
book for doctors says a mother’s “eco- 
nomic status, the type and amount of 
work that she does, and her nutritional 
status have been found to be associated 
with premature labor.” 

Routine pelvic X-rays now help doc- 
tors plan for complications during labor. 
Giving vitamin K to the mother shortly 
before delivery improves the clotting 
power of the baby’s blood—an aid in 
preventing one kind of infant hemorrhage. 
And immediate transfusions prevent 
deaths from erythroblastosis—a condition 
in which there is an excessive destruc- 
tion of red blood cells. 

This happens about once in every 
300 births. It apparently is caused by an 
incompatibility of the so-called RH factor 
in the mother’s and father’s blood which 
can occur in 12% of all marriages. 

Equally dramatic progress is being 
made with birth deformities. Mongolism 
—a defect characterized by misshapen 
features and mental defectiveness—has 
been known to result from serious infec- 
tions during pregnancy. And in baby 
rats, research workers have been able to 
produce such things as cleft palates, 
hernias and deformed eyes by creating 
vitamin deficiencies in mothers. 

Last year’s infant mortality rate was 
the lowest in U.S. history. But goaded 
by 100,000 annual family tragedies and 
prematurity’s eighth-ranking spot as a 
cause of death, medical scientists never 
cease their drive for new miracles. 





Virginia State Dept. of Health 
Incubator baby. A tough first few days 
for the prematurely born. 
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Powerhouse. Universal’s vacuum speeds 
up housecleaning and disposal of dirt. 


New for the house 


Pamper Your Plants. An incon- 
spicuous little clay-like stick that inserts 
in a flowerpot shows you when it’s time 
to water. When the soil is moist, indicator 
stripes on the gadget are pink; as it dries, 
they turn blue—warning you to fetch the 
watering can. Called Floragardes, they’re 
seven for $1. 

Ketchup Comes Clean. With the 
Squeezit Ketchup Dispenser ($1.19) you 
literally can squeeze out the last drop. It’s 
made of firm but pliable plastic, shaped 
and colored like a fat red tomato with a 
green removable stem for a top. It holds 
the contents of a 14-ounce bottle of ket- 
chup, stores in the refrigerator when not 
at the table. 

Low-Cost Custom Rugs. Now you 
can design your own reversible braided 
rug and have it made to order in ten days. 
California Custom Braids supplies yarn 
samples in 23 colors plus a map on which 
you lay out your color scheme. Have bands 
in any width, in alternating or helter- 
skelter colors, or have the whole rug all 
of one color. In oval shape, rugs cost from 
$5.20 (2x3 feet) to $87.50 (9x 12 feet). 
In round shape, $3.20 (2 feet diameter) 
to $84.95 (10 feet). Odd shapes can also 
be ordered. 

Super Suction. Universal claims 
its new vacuum cleaner cleans faster and 
more thoroughly than any other because it 
houses a more powerful motor. Other ad- 
vantages: compactness and two-second 
emptying. Simply press a button and a 
trap on the top opens, exposing a paper 
filter bag. You throw bag and dust away 
together. 
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JACKIE... 


KNOWS WHAT HE WANTS! 


Jackie is sure of himself. Why not? He's clenching a nickel in his fist. He knows which candy 
bar he wants and how fo get it. 

Jackie has discovered a great secret. The way to get the candy bar you want is to know 
its brand name and ask for it by brand name. And it's that way for all of us. Buying by 
brand name is the only way you can pick the product which suits your taste. 

Brand names protect you! By knowing brand na:nes, you make the manufacturer respon- 
sible for the products that bears his brand nome. 

Brand names insure progressively betier products. Each manufacturer works constantly 
to improve the products that carry his brand name. The result? You get more value for your 
money and better quality. 

To make sure you get exactly what you want to buy, always call for a product by its 
brand name. Read the ads in this magazine—you'll find they include some of America's 
most famous brand names. 


Band Meme Grandation 


INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 


‘SANDWICH IDEAS...ftom the KRAFT Kitchen 























RECIPE 


GEL-COOKERY 
PRIZE CORNER 





FAMOUS 


PERFECTION 
SALAD Recipe 
Won $1000 


Favorite Vegetable Salad 


Combination 
See below how to get recipe* 


KNOX is the 
Real Gelatine 


Yes, Knox Gelatine comes to you all real 
gelatine—unflavored, unsweetened. So 
its uses are unlimited. It combines with 
all foods and flavors—fresh, canned, and 
frozen. With Knox the most refreshing 
food ideas in years are possible. In every 
package is gelatine for 4 different recipes 
and the finest prize Gel-Cookery recipes 
ever discovered. All laced through with 
the wholesome protein goodness of Knox. 
Begin today. Get Knox, the real Gela- 
tine, and start right off in this easier, 
thriftier world of Gel-Cookery. Home 
made is always best and just as easy. 





Make 
Prize Salads, 


Desserts,and 
Main Dishes 








¥* FREE—The recipe for Perfection Salad and lots of other 

prize recipes for salads, desserts, and main dishes— 
all in the popular budget recipe book, “‘Better Meals With 
Gel-Cookery,”’ Address Knox Gelatine, Box PF-3, Johnstown, 
New York. 
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Eugenie Clark at work. “Combining two hobbies to make a profession is quite nice.” 


a 


American Museum of Natural History 


Under the sea with Eugenie Clark 


She’s a museum’s official mermaid 


When Eugenie Clark was 11, her 
mother bought her a small aquarium with 
an angel fish and a guppy. 

Mrs. Clark had no notion she was 
launching her daughter on a career that 
would take her under the waters of the 
Red Sea and to remote South Sea islands. 

Today 29-year-old Dr. Eugenie Clark, 
one of the few women ichthyologists, is a 
research associate in the Department of 
Animal Behavior at New York’s Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 

Dr. Clark’s father died when she was 
2. “Mother had to work hard to support 
and educate me. Saturdays, when she had 
a half day off she used to leave me at 
the old Aquarium down at the Battery. 
Then at noon she’d join me. That was our 
holiday and I loved it.” 

The child was so fascinated with the 
Aquarium’s wonders she began taking 
notes and looking up books on fish. Next 
to fish, swimming was her principal inter- 
est. While she was studying for her B.A. 
at Hunter College she was on the swim- 
ming team. “Combining two hobbies to 
make your profession is quite nice.” 

Dangerous Friends. The combina- 
tion worked well last year when she spent 
ten months in Ghardaqa, tiny Egyptian 
fishing village on the Red Sea. There, as 
a Fulbright research scholar, working 
with the Marine Biological Station of 
Fouad University, she made the first de- 
tailed study of Red Sea fishes since 1880. 
She came home with the largest collec- 
tion—mostly poisonous—ever made by a 
single person. It included three new 
species. 


Mornings she would set out in a 
native boat wearing—to the horror of 
the veiled Moslem women—a two-piece 
bathing suit and carrying a face mask 
and fishing spear. She hunted among the 
coral reefs. “When you follow a fish to 
spear it,” she says, “you see it in its 
natural environment. You don’t just pull 
it up and put it in a collection. You 
know how it behaves.” 

She collected other specimens by set- 
ting nets, trolling or spreading poison 
in partly enclosed bodies of water. The 
fish are being analyzed at the School 
of Tropical Medicine at Loma Linda, 
Calif. 

In Cairo she was married to Dr. 
Ilias Konstantinu, resident in orthopedic 
surgery at the Buffalo (N.Y.) General 
Hospital. They spent their honeymoon 
spearing fish. 

Two years ago she visited Kayangel 
Island in the South Seas where no white 
woman had been before. Siakong, best 
spear fisher in the Palaus, taught her his 
art. The natives helped her locate fish. 

“When you go to the islands—a lone 
female,” she advises, “don’t pretend to 
know anything. If you take the attitude 
that you have something to teach the 
natives you'll never win their friendship. 
In the Pacific islands the native knows 
more about the fish in his own waters 
than the greatest ichthyologist in the 
world.” 

Pass the Poison. Once, at a native 
party, she was served a fish she had 
always considered poisonous. “I had the 
choice of refusing to eat it and hurting 
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their feelings or .. . well. But, after all, 
everyone else was eating it. I thought 
they must know. So I took the chance.” 

For the Museum Dr. Clark has made 
other research trips to Hawaii and the 
West Indies. In New York she does ex- 
perimental work. She was the first per- 
son in this country to work out artificial 
insemination of live-bearing tropical fish, 
the first to discover how the female ac- 
quires the male guppy’s sperm and the 
first to photograph the process. 

The results appear in an article writ- 
ten with Dr. Lester Aronson, chairman of 
the Museum’s Department of Animal Be- 
havior. Her doctor’s thesis (she got her 
Ph.D. at New York University in 1950) 
deals with platys and swordfish. Allto- 
gether she has written for 20 scientific 
publications. 

Currently she is dividing her time be- 
tween the Museum and her apartment in 
Buffalo. This week she is beginning a 
book on her work and travels. It will, 
of course, be scientifically exact; but she 
hopes it will be written to interest the 
layman and particularly young people 
starting their first aquariums. 


Mealtime magic 


A new cookbook, Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s Mealtime Magic, on sale now in 
supermarkets, gives women what they 
want most: simple recipes not only for 
old standbys but for unusual dishes they 
can afford to make; tips on how to buy 
as well as prepare food; menu ideas. Put 
out by the Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
Co. (Wear-Ever), it’s part of a series, 
each of which will cover one type of food. 
The first, out last month, is on meat and 
poultry. The latest is on desserts. The 
books are small, hard-covered, cost 79¢. 





Dr. Clark at Ghardaga. Her quarry: 
the poisonous fish of the Red Sea. 
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Sleep tight—-or up half the night? 


HEH! HEH! HEH! 
YOU WERE TOO FAGGED OUT 
TO CLOSE THAT SALE TODAY, 
YOU'RE GOING TO LOSE 


YOUR JOB! 





Don’t | let “Coffee Nerves” spoil your sleep! 
SWITCH TO POSTUM... it’s caffein-free! 


Do you lie awake nights—tossing and turning — get 
up feeling dragged out, edgy? Your trouble may be 
“coffee nerves”— brought on by the caffein in coffee, or 
tea. While many folks can handle caffein, others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indigestion. So make the 
change that’s brought relief to millions—switch to 
caffein-free POsTUM! See if you don’t sleep better, feel 
better, look better! Postum is thrifty, coo—costs only 
about 4 as much as coffee, cup for cup! Postum is 


made instantly, right in the cup! 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing jplate 25c 
and 50c at druggists ....If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5202-A, ELMIRA, N. Y 
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New Auto “Trouble-Shooter” helps 
find what's wrong FAST! 


No more need to guess causes of 
car ailments. Simply turn to in- 
dexed check-list in MOTOR'S 
amazing NEW ‘‘TROUBLE- 

SHOOTER.” Section on automatic 
ALONE is worth price of book! SEND NO 


ransmission 
MONEY TRY: BOOK AT OUR RISK. Helps you track 
down noises, knocks, misses, breakdowns. Includes valu- 


able cross-section pictures. ‘Covers 1,760 specific causes 

of car, truck troubles—engines, clutches, brakes, igni- 

tion, cooling s system—all other parts. Valuable for be- 

gaee or ae anic. rte a Na Book Box BL, 

fret, New Y. Pay postman 

Per O.D. charge on, rdetlvery' “Use 7 days. If not 

be dy your “$1 back. (Save D. charges by send- 
ing $1 now. Same Money- oere guarantee!) 


Effective Cough 
Syrup, Mixed at 


Home for Economy 
No Cooking. No Work Real Saving. 


Here's an old home mixture your mother probably 
used, and is still one of the most effective for coughs due 
to colds. Once tried. you'll swear by it. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups granulated sugar and one 

one water. No cooking needed. Or you can Use corn syrup 

r liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 
on ah put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill 
iy, ye syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medi- 
ee you about four times as much for your 
ssomey. y It eeps perfectly and tastes fine. 

And you'll “y it’s really excellent for quick action. 
You can feel it take hold swiftly. It loosens phlegm, 
soothes irritated membranes, helps clear the air passages. 
bonny it makes breathing easy and lets you get restful 

Pp. 


Pinex is a special comqound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if not 
pleased in every w: 

FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET KEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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I Discovered How To 


IN 20 SECONDS 


I was in despair when I began to 
lose my hearing. Then one day—in 
just 20 seconds—I discovered how to 
hear again. Thanks to the new Beltone 
Phantomold —a transparent, almost 
invisible device —NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN MY EAR. Discover how 
you, too, may hear again. Write today 
for valuable FREE new booklet—tells 
all the facts. No cost or obligation 
whatsoever. Apenny post card will do, 





MONO-PAC 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 3161 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


< <> 5.» 
got you, MAKE A 


FRIEND OF 
whee you take oon 
—take TABCIN quic ’ 4 | . 
TABCIN is the — abcin 
cold formula of time- 
tested ingredients to 45¢ ond 75¢ 


relieve the headache, the feverish 
feelin 





and aches and pains of a 
ABCIN also contains antihista- 


cold. 


mine to check sneezes “a sniffles. 


TABCIN offers more complete cold 
relief than the antihistamine alone. 
Miles Laborotories, inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


So A A TS A A A a es 


Mr Sun 


THIS COUPON 
WILL BRING YOU— 
FREE BOOKLETS ~ 
about~ 







FLORIDA 


~ Let us help you plan your winter vaca- 
tion. For free booklets about this popu- 
lar resort city on Tampa Bay and the 
Gulf, mail chis ad today to . 

G. S. Davenport . . . Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


The Sunshine City vas 


RO cathe 90st cnncttigast aspen hein alsin ante mabe ime : 
Nii ted tS sons sin adie dink mse es caiman ald a I 
I ag ca a tie ew ewe gE ! 
Length of Stay ——— No. in Porty-.—.— -- ; 


ci. hk ele 3. tee 
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Volunteer. For weatherman O. L. Harvey, Takoma Park, Md., 





the reward is pride. 





Pathfinder 


10,000 weathermen can’t be wrong 


Unpaid observers are a Government bargain 


Somewhere, probably within a few 
miles of your home, an odd ritual took 
place around sundown yesterday. 

A man or woman stepped outdoors, 
opened a slatted, northward-facing wood- 
en shelter and carefully read several in- 
struments. A few notes were jotted down, 
the instruments were reset. 

This simple, undramatic procedure 
was followed faithfully by private citi- 
zens in nearly 10,000 U.S. communities, 
plus a few in Alaska, Cuba and Hawaii. 
If a four-foot snowdrift, a sheet of ice or 
a driving rainstorm obscured the path to 
the instrument shelter, they pushed 
through to their task with quickening in- 
terest. For the 10,000 are the U.S. Weath- 
er Bureau’s unpaid, little-heralded Co- 
operative Weather Observers. 

Although few are equipped to issue 
the familiar “cloudy and colder” prophe- 
cies, the 10,000 nevertheless perform 
what a Presidential Science Advisory 
Board has called “one of the most ex- 
traordinary services ever developed any- 
where ... [one which] probably nets the 
public more per dollar expended than any 
other government service in the world.” 

The Big Picture. Keeping a daily 
record (mailed once a month to one of 45 
“Section Centers”) of rainfall and high 
and low temperatures in Dalton, Ga., 
seems an insignificant, perhaps pointless, 
chore. But coupled with similar data from 
observers in other communities, it an- 
swers vital questions—where to live, 
what to plant, when to harvest, where to 


build roads, factories and airports. 

From volunteer observers’ data, pub- 
lished monthly by the Weather Bureau, 
engineers design flood control projects, 
insurance companies establish accident 
rates and fix premiums, clothing firms 
plan advertising and sales campaigns. 
Fuel distributors use the information to 
assure customers of steady supply. 

A firm of engineers sought out the 
reports of co-operative observers in the 
Cumberland, Md., area to design the 
proper heating plant for a new school 
building. A large industrial corporation 
examined two years of rainfall records to 
determine the efficiency and cost of wash- 
ing its thousands of plant windows. The 
U.S. Public Health Service often refers 
to the reports in studying the relationship 
between climate and disease. 

Those who harvest the statistical raw 
material for these and thousands of other 
consumers (one of the biggest is the De- 
partment of Defense) represent a true 
slice cut from the heart of America. 

Sideline. There is attorney Eugene 
Forbes of Weatherford, Okla.; jeweler 
Leo L. Euteneuer of Havana, IIl.; ranch- 
er Archie C. Leach of Campo, Calif.; 
Pine Ridge, Ark., merchant J. R. Hud- 
dleston, who operates the “Jot "Em Down” 
store of Lum and Abner radio fame. Mis- 
sissippian Joseph B. Love, who also op- 
erates a river gauge station and warns 
of impending floods, sums up: “I feel I’ve 
rendered a worthwhile service.” 

In addition to day-to-day usage of 
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recent records, Weather Bureau officials 
hope to glean much more knowledge of 
U.S. climate from dusty files dating back 
half a century. Washington weatherman 
Robin E. Spencer points out: “It takes a 
year of accurate recording to establish a 
single point in an area. It takes 50 years 
to indicate a climatological trend; 100 
years to verify it.” 

Since 1891, when the Weather Bu- 
reau was established, voluntary observers 
have mailed in enough neatly-penciled re- 
ports to fill ten standard-size freight cars. 
Bureau officials estimate it will take years 
and cost nearly $3 million just to sift 
through and evaluate the half-century 
backlog of reports, using high-speed elec- 
tric business machines. 

Wide-open Spaces. Still the 
Weather Bureau is in the market for a 
few more volunteers. Though the more 
heavily populated states are well covered, 
there are blank spots in Alabama, Ne- 
vada, Colorado, Minnesota, Texas and 
Wyoming. To those found acceptable, the 
bureau will furnish thermometers, rain 
gauges, shelters, report forms, envelopes, 
even carbon paper and pencils. 

The volunteer weatherman then will 
have joined an exclusive fraternity, one 
which pays off only in pride, local pres- 
tige, interest—and the daily phone calls 
from neighbors who want to know how 
cold it got last night. 

And after perhaps 50 years of serv- 
ice, during which he may devote the 
equivalent of 570 full working days to 
his hobby, he will share in the tribute 
that was accorded 60-yvear-man George 
W. Richards of Maple Plain, Minn., sev- 
aval weeks ago. 

To Richards and his 10,000 counter- 
parts, Commerce Secretary Charles Saw- 
yer said: “This is a remarkable contri- 
bution. It is patriotism functioning every 
day of the week, holidays and Sundays 
not excluded, and it deserves the thanks 
of all of us.” 








Pathfinder 
Sundown ritual. After 100 years the 
thermometers may verify a trend. 
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TEMPTING 18 THE WORD FOR 
COOKIES MADE WITH 


SUN-MA 
RAISIN 


@ Cookies studded with plump, juicy 
Sun-Maid Raisins go over big with the whole 
family! Fresh, sugar-saving Sun-Maids also 
lend extra a peal and energy to salads, meat 
sauces, sadlinen, muffins. Sun-Maid Raisins 
are uniformly fresh—always rich in iron, 
calcium and phosphorus. Order a big pack- 


age from your grocer! 


FREE Recipe Book! —Write to Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California, 
Dept. P 1-2, Fresno, California. 


HEALTHFUL SWEET FOR CHILDREN! 
Ask Your Grocer For The SUN-MAID THRIFT-I-PAK 


6 Handy, Pocket Packs At A New Low Price! 


MORE FLAVOR However You Use Them! 


| Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMUESION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 





SEAL 
DRAFT idl Z 


EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty . . . and 
hardens into wood. 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER oo 
se) 


Stop hinges from squeaking with 






IN CANS 
OR TUBES 


just a drop of 3-IN-ONE Oil 

















MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Yor HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
BLOOM —— 


wm PEP.[T 


You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants... 
large Blooms .. . RICH 


and COLORFUL. Sem It ~ 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots ... by speeding Nature's own 





micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus . . 
all potted plants and bulbs. 


CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS MOISTURE 
Easy to USE.Just spread spoonful oround each plant, 


<-> 


Harmless to plants in ony quontity. 


Full Ib. in colorful Post 5 
metalcontainer Paid | 


IDEAL FOR GIFTS Only 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





ORDER by MAIL DIRECT 


ee eee PEP_IT, BOX 927 
| SEND TO jivrceicin, tlincis | 
§ wont to try PEP-IT at your risk. Enclosed is 
$ Please send me full Ibs. in handy 
metal containers. My money to be refunded by 
return airmail if not delighted. 











Nome 





Address. cunnllies 
City « 
EXTRA FREE GIFT WITH PEP ORDERS 
for 2 ib. or more (limited time only). 





Cultivate your potted plants with handy minicture 
spode ond rake. Swiss-made. Strong, rigid chro- 


mium colored metol, 5” long. No Extra Charge 
ee ee od 
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Crafty Reynard. In Pennsylvania’s Chester County, a rabies menace. (SEE: Deadly) 





Wide World 


Pennsylvania’s deadly foxes 


A rabies outbreak endangers school children 


Officials last week called the rabies 
outbreak in Pennsylvania’s Chester Coun- 
ty “not alarming.” 

But in the rolling estate country 
where a dozen persons have been bitten 
by rabies-crazed wild foxes, parents were 
walking their youngsters to schools or 
putting pressure on townships for door- 
to-door bus pick-ups. 

A 10-year-old Lionville boy used his 
lunch box to fight off an attacking fox 
until his mother arrived with a broom. 

A veterinarian, investigating a com- 
motion in his kennels at night, found a 
fox snapping at dogs in the yard. 

A West Norriton woman was bitten 
by a rabid animal when she paid a visit 
to a local cemetery. Horses and cattle 
have had to be shot after being attacked 
and even deer have been found infected. 

Similar incidents were recorded as 
the outbreak spread to neighboring 
Montgomery, Berks and Delaware coun- 
ties—“like a forest fire, only not so fast,” 
said Peter J. Filkosky of Coatesville, dis- 
trict game protector. 

State officials in Harrisburg mini- 
mized the seriousness of the situation, 
partly to calm public fears. One Bureau 
of Animal Industries rabies expert called 
the “number of positive cases” in dogs 
“relatively few” and said that the figures 
on livestock which had become infected 
as the result of wild animal bites were 
“not beyond usual.” 

Water and Agony. Department of 
Agriculture statistics show that about ten 
people a year die of rabies in the U.S. 
It is a horrible death, marked by terribly 
painful spasms of the throat muscles. 
These attacks can be touched off by a 
slight breeze or an attempt to drink. 
Victims refuse water even though their 
thirst may be great, hence the term “hy- 
drophobia”—fear of water. The rabies 
virus travels through the nervous system 
to the brain; once symptoms of the viru- 
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lent infection show up, death is inevitable. 

The growing practice of vaccinating 
dogs, especially in cities, has brought 
a “very much lower” number of rabies 
cases, points out Dr. L. T. Giltner, acting 
chief of the pathological division, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. But there is no effec- 








Philadelphia Inquirer 
... “we will stop at nothing to stamp out 
the infection” in foxes (SEE: Deadly) 





tive control in wild animals, especially 
the coyote, fox and skunk. 

Game “Preserves.” Old-timers in 
Pennsylvania’s Chester County say cases 
of rabid foxes during the current out- 
break outnumber the total of rabid dogs 
in the past 50 years. Most of its farms 
have woodlots and windbreaks and fence 
rows—ideal for fox breeding. Game pro- 
tector Filkosky estimates the county’s 
fox population has doubled and perhaps 
tripled in ten years. 

Some residents blame this growth on 
the swank fox hunting clubs. Until about 
a year ago Pennsylvania’s $4 bounty law 
didn’t apply to Chester County foxes. 
“No hunting” signs put up by members 
of the county’s 20-odd organized clubs 
protected the small game on which the 
animals preyed. And hounds and red- 
coated riders killed off only a handful 
of the growing population each year. But, 
ironically, the gray fox has benefited 
most. Hunt clubs don’t like the grays, 
which, unlike the red foxes, stick to rough 
country or hole up. 

Most of Chester County’s rabies has 
been among gray foxes. Now hunt clubs 
are co-operating to fight the outbreak. 
Dog packs and armed parties on foot are 
scouring the woods. Professional hunters 
and trappers have been called in; state 
and U.S. agencies are helping. “We will 
stop at nothing to stamp out the infec- 
tion,” Filkosky said. ° 

e@ @ Georgia last week was fighting 
similar outbreaks of rabid foxes in Ful- 
ton, Meriwether, Fayette and Coweta 
Counties, with the latter reporting ten 
residents treated for rabies and 100 cattle 


dead. 
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Can machines learn 
to read aloud? 


Lanky Franz Kutschera is a radio 
“ham” in Hanover, Germany. His short- 
wave puttering has brought him cards 
from amateurs in Allentown, Pa., and 
the Suez Canal Zone, among others. But 
Kutschera can’t read them. He is blind. 

Last week, however, as assistant to 
inventor and engineer Dr. Walter Blum, 
he was using his electrical knowledge to 
help develop a machine which some day 
may read aloud what is printed on those 
cards—and in books and magazines. It 
would open the world of printing to the 
blind. 

The typewriter-sized machine, pains- 
takingly put together in Blum’s home 
workshop, translates letters into their in- 
dividual sounds. These are blended to- 
gether into words at a 600-letter-per-min- 
ute speed—“slowly, as if a man born deaf 
were speaking,” Blum explains. 

Match ’em Up. It does the job by 
projecting “magic lantern” images of the 
letters—one after another—onto a revolv- 
ing, drum-like screen. On the screen are 
transparent letters of the alphabet. 
When the projected image of a letter co- 
incides with its transparency, the light 
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goes through. That sets off a combina- 
tion of electrical impulses and light 
beams which produce the letter’s sound 
—much like a movie projector makes 
sound out of a track on film. 

Blum’s is not the first attempt to 
make a machine which can read ordinary 
books to the blind. They have included 
a Russian gadget that translated letters 
into dot-dash code and a German device 
in which projected images dropped a 
phonograph needle onto the proper letter- 
sound groove of a record. None, how- 
ever, proved successful. 

So far, Blum’s device can “read” 
only the letters L, A, V and O—enough, 
he says, to give a sufficient range of ele- 
mental sounds for testing. : 

Biggest drawback to the machine is 
that it reproduces only languages that 
are pronounced as they are spelled—Ger- 
man, for example. English, with its con- 
fusing sounds like “ough”—as in bough, 
rough, cough and through—“has me 
beaten now,” Blum says. 


Rocks from mud 


Ordinary mud can be turned into 
gravel by mixing it with cheap chemicals 
and a liquid now being dumped in 
streams. 

The ingredients, two Cornell Univer- 
sity scientists report, are a chromium 
compound and the waste sulfite liquor of 
paper-making—one of the major causes 
of stream pollution. Together they make a 
stiff jelly that is insoluble in water. Mixed 
with mud and dried in a_briquetting 
machine, the material then can be broken 
into pieces that look like—and can be 
used like—crushed rock. 

Research on the process was spon- 
sored by the Army Engineer Corps. The 
chemical, its discoverers say, could be 
spread on soils to stiffen sandy beaches 
or harden up muddy airfields and roads. 





Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 

“ . + . 

This is Mr. Glum, in charge of our 
science-fiction department.” 
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agents, methyl salic 
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QUICK! 
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YOU may have 


and not know it / 


Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 

ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 

test one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 

To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 

not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 

the large intestine where they live and 

multiply, That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 

tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 

First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 

lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 

Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 

proved ingredient goes right to work— 
ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 

Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 

contagious condition. At the first sign of 

Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 

Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ... the small, 

easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 

Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 

remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE’S'P®\for Pin-Worms 


IF PETER PAIN HAS YOU ALLTIED UP WITH 


F, rub in Ben-Gay 
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HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL 
will employ several additional men and 
| women in their subscription sales depart- 

ment. If you have a car, you may qualify 
| for this pleasant, profitable work. No ex- 








perience necessary. Write today, giving 
your qualifications, 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “M** Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 








“IT made about $900 last 
year with my Foley 
equipment, sharpening 


‘900 


IN SPARE TIME 
time.” Leo H. Mix 
Make up to $3 or $4 an hour 


With a Foley Automatic Saw Filer 
you can file hand, band and circular 
Saws so they cut smoother and fast- 
er and bring you repeat cash 
business “I get work from 20 
to 30 miles away’—C. H. 
Smith. No canvassing—po 
experience needed. 
FREE BOOK “MONE 
MAKING FACTS,” shows 
how to start at home inspare 
time with small investment. 
Write today—no salesman 
will call. 
FOLEY MFG. CO. 
129-2 Foley Bldg., Minneapolis 18, 








STOP 
SOOT 
FIRES 


before they start! 


Here's the SAFE, 
LOW-COST, SURE way. to 


clean out dangerous 
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Powder 


CHIMN EY | 


POWDER 


for coal, coke, wood 


LIQUID 


for oil, kerosene 


Throw on fire or pour into your 
fuel tank! Works while you sleep! 


CHIMNEY SWEEP 


at hardware and department stores 
Accept No Substitutes 


Saves Digging, Pumping, Moving! 


OUTDOOR TOILETS: 


CESS POOLS e SEPTIC TANKS 
Cleaned — Deodorized -S 


Banish offensive odor of disposal anits — 
amazing new en ad Just mix dry powder 
with water an to outdoor toilet, cess 
pool or septic toate, That’s all! Absolute! 
xic, no poisons. Works like 

to reduce mass, tounclog walls and pipes. . 

to vs mete y ee and easy ~~ a One 
treatment lasts months and mon 


FREE! | dort send a name and ad 
dress on a wit 
« as. details BY teard and get ex MA 


QUIGKLY LY ~~ EASIL 


Discover 
deodorize and 7 ad beau unit 


LY. cost. LEARN 
CAN AVOID DIGGING PU PUMPING AND 


MOVING. Oa for complete te details sent FREE! 
BURSON LABORATORIES, 951 Willard Ct., Dept. 740, Chicago 22, lil. 











"Ive lived in the role 
of a crotchety soul, 
Said Abigail Guthrie M¢Quog 
"Now since taking SHUT- EYE 
I'm happier Cause I 
Sleep like the proverbial log: 


Submitted by 
C.RINGER 
Los Angeles,Calif. 


GET SOME 


huteye 


NO PRESCRIPTION NEEDED 
YOU'LL SLEEP BETTER TONIGHT 
—OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 





Follow the 
AvolD TXCESSIVE { Use 


CONTAINS nO NARCOTICS OR BARS UR ATES 





ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Q. I am a five-year Civil Service 
employe, 68 years old, and have an an- 
nuity of $20 per month. This amount 
doesn’t go very far at present. Do you 
think it may be increased? 

A. In the last session of Congress, 
a bill was introduced in the Senate to 
revamp the retirement act. The Senate 
asked the Civil Service Commission to 
submit a report, but no further action 
was taken. New legislation is antici- 
pated next session which would grant 
funds to Civil Service to permit in- 
creased annuity payments. 


Q. If I go to South America to work 
for an American firm will my Social Se- 
curity status for old-age benefits be af- 
fected? 

A. Not if you work for the parent 
corporation. But if your job is with a 
subsidiary concern, incorporated in the 
country to which you are going, you will 
be working for a foreign company and 
will not be covered by Social Security 
during the years you are so employed. 


Q. What President said “A public 
office is a public trust?” 

A. Grover Cleveland used the phrase 
in his 1884 Presidential campaign, so it 
is often attributed to him. However, 
Thomas Jefferson, in 1807, said: “When 
a man assumes a public trust, he should 
consider himself as public property.” 
And in a speech in 1835, Senator John C. 
Calhoun said it this way: “The very es- 
sence of a free government consists in 
considering offices as public trusts. .. .” 


Q. What types of occupations have 
most displaced persons coming to this 
country entered? 

A. Displaced Persons Commission 
statistics indicate that the “assured” oc- 
cupations (jobs provided by the spon- 
sors) of 70% of D.P. immigrant heads 
of families and single adults coming to 
this country up to Sept. 30, 1951 (as re- 
ported on their visas) were in the farmer, 
semi-skilled worker, domestic and labor 
categories. 


. We want to adopt a German 
child. How do we proceed? 

A. Prospects for adopting a Ger- 
man child or any other European orphan 
are poor at this time. The Orphan Sec- 
tion of the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion now has on file hundreds of appli- 
cations—many more than there are chil- 
dren available—and is accepting no fur- 
ther requests for the time being. 

Catholics wishing to adopt children 





of that faith may try War Relief Services, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, since the 
Italian government releases children only 
through NCWC. 

Persons wishing to contribute to- 
ward the support of a child in Europe 
should contact the Foster Parents Plan 
for War Children, Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Q. In a previous column you stated 
that the U.S. was assessed 38.92% of 
the total U.N. budget for 1951. Who de- 
cides what each nation has to pay and 
why were we assessed that much? 

A. The U.N. Committee on Con- 
tributions (elected by the General As- 
sembly) suggests what percentage of 
the budget each country should be re- 
sponsible for. This is based on a coun- 
try’s ability to pay, determined by esti- 
mates of national income, etc. The As- 
sembly has passed a resolution that “in 


normal times” no country should be 
assessed more than 1% of the total 
budget, but the US. had previously 
agreed to pay the biggest bulk until 
other countries recovered from their 


war losses. The sum the U.S. contributes 
is being reduced gradually. From 1946- 
49, for instance, we contributed 39.89%, 
but the 1952 proposed budget, now under 
consideration, would assess us 36.90% of 
the total. 


Q. What percentage of U.S. citizens 
of voting age cast ballots in the last 
Presidential election? 

A. Of 93,704,000 eligible voters, 
51.9% cast votes for President in 1948. 


Q. Do I have to pay income tax on 
life insurance proceeds? 

A. In general, any money coming 
to a beneficiary because of the death of 
an insured is not subject to income tax. 
There are two exceptions: (1) If a policy 
is used for collateral in a business deal, 
the insured dies and the money goes to 
the other person involved in the trans- 
action, he has to pay income tax on it; 
(2) if a wife sues for alimony and is 
assigned a life insurance policy in pay- 
ment, the proceeds are taxable as income. 


Q. I understand that Italy’s latest 
application for membership in the United 
Nations is her fifth, and that she has 
been kept from membership on four 
previous tries solely because of the Soviet 
veto. Has Russia been able to bar other 
countries ? 

A. Yes. Eight other countries have 
received the necessary seven votes in the 
Security Council, only to have Russia 
cast a veto. They are: Ceylon, Ireland, 
Jordan and Portugal, each vetoed three 
times; Austria and Finland, two vetoes 
each; Nepal and the Republic of Korea, 
one each, 


Q. Do all states in the U.S. have 


inheritance taxes? 


A. All states except Nevada have 
an inheritance and estate tax. 
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_ THROAT | 


DUE TOA COLD! 


Executive Accountants and C. A’s earn $4,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A’s examinations or executive accounting positions. 





Previous ex eorjence unnecessary. Persona! aoa belo. under supervision 


of staff of A’s. Placement counsel and h 
book, * sSaeeabemee, the Profession That Pays.’ 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 1383 H Chicago 5, Ill. 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate 
odor’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 


Write for free 


any drug store. 


Saves Costly Redecorating 
AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old- 
style housecleaning mess and muss. ne 
rags—no sticky ‘‘dough’’—no red, swollen hands. 
a dangerous stepladders. Literally erases dirt like 
from Wallpaper, y= & + Coenen Window 
Act now! 
_—- ay alles sent ime 
mediately to all who 
SEND NO ge —_ 
8, OnIO 







3 from 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL 


send name at once. Hurry Postcard will do. 
just your n@me. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 871, AKRON 


BREAKS SODA HABIT 
AFTER 12 YEARS 


® If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
losis, acid rebound. 

“I suffe ered after-eating distress for over 
twelve years,’ says Mr. A. J. Morris, of Ja- 
maica, N. Y. “‘I took baking soda day in, day 
out, but my symptoms still kicked up, espe- 
cially at night, disturbing my sleep. I have 
Snished my second bottle of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, and now enjoy 
freedom from these joy-killing experiences. 
For me baking soda is now a thing of the 
Past,” 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery with amazing results. 
Over 35,000,000 bottles of this great non- 
alcoholic medicine, with its wonderful stom- 
achic tonic action, have been sold to date. 
And no wonder. First, taken regularly, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery promotes 
more normal stomach activity, thus helping 
to digest food better so you won't have gas, 

eartburn, sour stomach. Second, with stom- 
ach activity improved, you can eat the foods 
you like without fear of after-distress. 

Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 
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Not boots, Junior— 
Boot-sters! 


The little boy’s mother brought 
him into J. Z. Miller’s department store in 
Clarksville, Tenn. (pop. 16,246), to buy 
a pair of shoes. 

The lad spotted a handsome pair of 
cowboy boots, insisted on having them in- 
stead, and put up a howl until he got them. 
The youngster’s tantrum gave “Jake” 
Miller a “big idea”—spats which make 
ordinary shoes look like cowboy boots. 
Miller did some investigating, finally de- 
veloped the $1.98 “Boot-ster.” 

Idea Boom. Within the shadow of 
the world’s largest cowboy boot factory 
(Clarksville’s Acme Boot Mfg. Co.) in 
1946, he began turning out gay vinyl plas- 
tic cowboy spats in a corner of a friend’s 
shirt plant. Miller and his partner, printer 


Souza 
“Some- 
you learn a lot by helping kids.” 


J. Z. Miller and Boot-sters. 


times 


Lloyd Easterling, started with a capital of 
$14,000. Miller got the aid of traveling 
salesmen who called at his store, and soon 
hiked sales to 100 dozen a week. 

The big break came in 1947. At a 
convention a boys’ wear buyer told how 
Lowenstein Department Store of Memphis 
sold 1,500 pairs of Boot-sters in two days 
with a single newspaper ad. A little later, 
when Miller and Easterling went to New 
York to buy machinery, they were cor- 
nered by buyers from the best stores in 
the nation. “For ten days,” Miller said, 
“we hardly were able to leave our hotel 
room.” They took orders for more than 
50,000 pairs. 

Boot-ster Mfg. Co. was made. Soon it 
plunked $40,000 into a 75-machine, four- 
story factory; today it employs 55 girls. 
Last week, Miller modestly admitted he 
had sold nearly a million Boot-sters, 
mostly under the Roy Rogers label; had 
licensed a plant to make them in Canada 
and was even turning out Hopalong Cas- 
sidy bedroom slippers for Acme-Boot. 

Despite his success, Miller is as plain 
and soft-spoken as ever. Recently he was 
co-chairman of a drive to provide an ath- 
letic program for Clarksville youngsters. 
“Sometimes,” he says, “you learn a lot by 


helping kids. I did.” 





CHEWING’S A NEED 
WITH EVERY BREED! 





All the good sport of a bone—with the 
exercise that helps maintain healthy 
teeth and gums! All the finest quality 
ingredients — baked for easy digestibil- 
ity. Nutritious MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT 
comes in three sizes to suit any dog. 
Oven fresh, sold only in lined containers. 
Always available in the 
MILK-BONE department 
of your food store. 


MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT con- 
tains nutrients your dog a 
Vitamins A, B1,B2,D, and E . 
Meat Meal... Fish 






Minerals . . . Milk. 


BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


National Biscuit Company, Dept. PF-1 FREE 
Milk-Bone Dog Biscuit Bakery SAMPLE 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Send me free MILK-BONE 
Booklet 


DOG BISCUIT. Also 
‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.”’ 
(Paste coupon on postcard if you wish.) 


: 
| DORI, corcssncovensecenestcnnevecocesnannentessasenneenetadnsnsspinasnionatanege 
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a and State. 


This offer good in United States only 
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caused by 
travel motion, 


T RAV E relieved with 
NAUSEA « 







‘| Have Earned an Average of 


*15224xHOUR" 


with Science's New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 







‘aye William F. Wydall!s, Ohie 
any Others “Cleaning Up” 
—Se Can YOU! 


A tre exting new kind o 
~— Ty A Tiny 


(about size of a 
finanlight!) does job. ot W- ©. Wydallis 


bulky —y that cost 4 times as 
much, are times as heavy. Ends fires 
fast as 2 seconds. Fits in 
Never corrodes. Guarantee 
Sells for only $3.98! 
Show it to civil defense workers, owners 
of homes. cars, boats, farms, etc. and to 
stores for re-sale— make ginny? H. J 
Kerr reports $20 a day, 
month. Write for FR 
ation. ef at oe INDUSTRIES, Inc., 
eg: , 201 East sen St., New Moet 

Science’s ¥. In Canada: A Go., Ltd 

New Midget Bowd 8t., Montreal 1 Po 


m of hand 
Jor 20 years! 


Miracle— (Jf you want a regular Pr Sh aiean adh 
“PRESTO” onstrator, send $2.50. Money back if you wish.) 
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NOW / PUT 
OW TIRE CHAINS 
BY MYSELF ! 








: ie 


Sep 


This handy chain ap- 
plier comes with every 
box of Campbell Lug- 
Reinforced Tire Chains. 
Now, even the women of the family can 
put on chains and be all set for safe 
driving on snow-covered or icy roads. 


On every count, Campbell Lug-Rein- 
forced Tire Chains are your best buy. 
The lugs dig into ice and snow to give 
the traction that eliminates skids and 
side-slips . . . means sure, safe stops. 
There’s extra metal in the lugs to give 
extra miles of service. And the sturdy 
box makes it easy and convenient to 
keep your chains right in the car where 
they're available for quick use when 
needed. 


Be ready for the next snow with a pair 
of Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains. 
Sold by leading car dealers, garages, 
and service stations everywhere. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Company 


MAIN OFFICE: YORK, PA. 
_ Factories: 
York, Pa., and West Burlington, lowa 





for every need: INDUSTRIAL 


MARINE... FARM... AUTOMOTIVE 
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Right or Rung? 


Free Enterprise: You furnish your 
own ladder and the government merely 
stands by to steady it as you climb. 

Socialism: The government furnishes 
you a ladder for free, but with no rungs. 

Communism: The Comrades, finding 
you already well up the ladder, jerk it 
out from under you, bust it up and beat 
you to death with the pieces. 

. - es 

The Washington visit is a reminder 
that England recently ended six years of 
separation of State and Churchill. 

7 . ° 

1952 will be leap year—if Ike de- 
cides to make it. 

o o . 

Jan. 17 to 27 is Large Size Week. 
Ten days? You said it! 


—e Digit-Fidgets 


The pause in the day’s occupation 
All over the country is due 
To the thousands of typists erasing 

the “one” 

Where they should have typed in ’52. 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 
. . - 

It appears as though lots of Wash- 
ington officials’ wives are all wrapped up 
in their husbands’ work. 

. - . 

Washington’s bureaucratic grafters: 

Dough minions. 
aa * es 

The Administration would doubtless 
prefer to have a Byrd in hand rather 
than out in the political bushes. 


These jokes about 5-percenters and 


| mink coats—it ain’t funny, McGrath! 





. 
Mike L. Glynn for Pathfinder 
“Now if you were a corrupt official .. .” 





With Christmas bills coming in, a 
lot of us buyers, like politicians, wish we 
hadn’t made so many counter charges. 


Quips 


It looks more and more as if the 
thing the Justice Department has to fear 
most is justice. —Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Comes now an interlude of readjust- 
ment for the old stabilizer, Eric Johnston 
—back from the Washington land of 
make-believe to the every-day working 
world of Hollywood.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 

o 7 a 

A Republican is a fellow who buys 
his wife a mink coat at retail. Washing- 
ton Daily News. 





Jefferson Machamer for Pathfinder 
“I am so wearing the Christmas tie you gave me!” 


PATHFINDER 
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Count on me /” 


You shouldn’t count chickens before they are hatched —nor can you always 

count on them after they are hatched, for the world holds many risks for a baby 

chick. But today one of the greatest of these risks, coccidiosis, a deadly 

poultry disease, can be virtually eliminated by MEGASUL® Nitrophenide, a drug 

developed by Lederle Laboratories Division of American Cyanamid Company. 
MEGASUL, supplied in commercial chicken feeds, helps build up practically 

complete immunity to coccidiosis. Its use is now helping poultrymen to raise 

bigger flocks of meatier, healthier birds. And this means more eggs as well 

as higher quality poultry for millions of consumers. MEGASUL is another 

Cyanamid development that is helping the farmer to do a better job of 


feeding the nation. 


oS emis 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 


Materials for animal husbandry—One of the many fields served by Cyanamid 








WILLYS 


works on weekdays 


The Willys is a willing worker 
around your home, farm or business. 
It is designed—as many station 
wagons are not—to haul tall, bulky 
loads, up to !5-ton in weight, 98 cu. 
ft. in size. Load space is 4 feet high, 
almost 5 wide. The ‘wide-opening, 
continuous-hinged tailgate opens 
level with the floor, supports 1,000 
lbs. The Willys, with more usable 
cargo space and washable interior, 
surpasses any other station wagon 
for practical usefulness! 


WILLYS 


makes sense 


-/N ECONOMY -/N EASE OF DRIVING -1N COMFORT 





...and helps you have 


fun on week ends 


The Willys Station Wagon is a 
great family car, too—smooth 
and comfortable . . . a delight to 
handle ... with ample room for 
six, plus loads of luggage. The 
WILLYS high - compression 
HURRICANE Engine gives 
flashing performance and 
literally squeezes more miles 
from every gallon. And with all 
this, a Willys costs up to $400 
less than any competitive, full- 
size station wagon. Your Willys 
Dealer has one ready for you to 
road-test right now! 


up to 400 less 


than any other tul-size Station Wagon 





